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Last Chance 


to Renew Your Subscription 





at the old Rate 


Hurry, hurry, hurry... 


This is the last chance to renew your present or 
expired subscription to Theatre Arts—or to begin 
a new one—at the old rate of $3.50 for one year, 
$6.00 for two years. Since the regular subscrip- 
tion price is now $5.00 a year, and this offer will 
not be repeated, you can see what a wonderful 


opportunity it is. 


No matter when your present subscription expires, 
you may extend it for one or two years beyond the 
expiration date, at the old rate—provided you do 
it now. If you’ve never been a subscriber, now’s 


the bargain time to become one. 


So don’t delay! Take advantage of this special 
offer—right now—before it expires. Remember, 
this is your last chance. Fill out the convenient 

subscription form included in this issue, attach 


your remittance, and mail it back to us today. 
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Theatre 


130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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* MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D 
Head of the Schoo! 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


| Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 
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WRITE FOR 

THIS CATALOG 
It has been called the ‘‘country's most exciting 
school’. New semester starts in February. Your 
application will be especially welcome if you 
ore a creative person. Approved for veterans. 
The Randal! School, 174 Ann st., Hartford 3, 
Connecticut. Director, Ann Heilpern Randall. 





THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, 
Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hurt, Cornel 
Wilde, and John Dall among those trained. 


30th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts a 


Winter Term Begins 
January 6th 


Many successful students on 
Broadway, in Pictures and 
Radio. 

SATURDAY CHILDREN'S CLASSES 


15 West 67th S$t., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 





LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 
RADIO and THEATRE 





Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 
STATION ROUTINE | 


Known For Over Forty Years 
For Success of its Graduates 


Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 












Record 


y HATCHATURIAN, an Armenian- 
Soviet composer and 


teaching in Moscow, is one of the So- 


living 


viet Union’s brilliant musical artists. | 


He has composed for ballet and films| 


} 
| 
| 


as well as in the classic forms. His} 
music is widely played and increas-| 

° ° . | 
ingly popular in Russia. Slowly, as| 


with most of the Russian compesers, | 
his work has come to the attention first 
of Europe, where it is now piayed ex- 
tensively, and finally ot this country, 
has at 
the recording stage. 


where his music last reached 

His piano concerto, as recorded in| 
England by the London Symphony 
with Moura Lympany as soloist, was 


introduced in France, Belgium and 
England by Miss Lympany, one of the 
most talented pianists in England. Her 
performance of it in the British Decca 


album available in this coun- 


now 
try along with the rest of the British 
Decca 
the superior recording technique used 


by the British, and the work receives 


catalogue is improved by 


extremely sympathetic treatment on 
these sides. Victor, however, not to be 
outsider, is bringing 


this 


outdone by an 
out the concerto with 
William Kapell as the 


Boston Symphony and again the per- 


month 


soloist with 


formance is a fine one. Of the two 


versions the Victor album is better, 
but British Decca records will be a 
treat for all who have listened too long 
to the battle between music and sur- 


face nowme on our own records 


Phe piano conce rto, like other works 


by this composer, 1s founded upon 


Armenian folk-lore. but Khatchatu- 
rian’s music is not an exotic stvlization 
of folk themes. It is rather a creative 
music which uses the Oriental the- 


matic construction, orchestration and 


rhythm as basis for a tremendous 
musical talent. Che concerto is per- 
cussive and yet clearly unified by the 


theme which carries through its three 
movements. I he fusto with which Mr. 
Khatchaturian endows his music is at 


Continued on page 7 


Here, in the nation’s 
leading theatre school 
students gain practical 
‘experience in all 
phases of dramatic 
arts. Here, talent 
scouts of Broadway 
aeleltoMe late Malolibandelele 
seek out new faces 
from amongst the 
well-trained 


graduates 


Write Today for 


ma imitdeldiulelalels 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of Theatr: 


33 S. El Molino Ave 
Pasadena 1, Calif 


GILMOR BROWN 


Supervising Director 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


General Manager 











BY RETURN MAIL 


From Spirituals to New York's smartest dance music— 
in one matchless parade of exclusive DISC recordings 
Order any one or combination of DISC Albums the con- 
venient mail-order way and enjoy tomorrow's repertory 
Today 

Whoopee’’ with spwy Calypso lyrics, catchy Colypso tunes, 
tartly seng by Lord Invader, Macbeth, Duke of tron— 
CALYPSO Vol. 1, Modern, Album 614——CALYPSO Vol. 2. 
Standard, Album 628—Each album six 10” sides, $3.15 
CREOLE SONGS—love and good living in Old New Orleans, 
Mardi Gras music, street cries. Six 10” sides, Album 
629, $3.15 

For Parties! Ballroom Dise Dance Albums—played for 
dancing oy leading New York Hotel Orchestras. All popu- 
lar dance rhythms. Each album contains eight 10” sides 
of favorite danceable numbers Standard FOXTROTS. 
Aibum 401; Modern, Album 402. WALTZES. Album 403 
RHUMBAS, Album 404. SAMBAS, Album 405. TANGOS, 
Album 406. Each Bal room Dise Dance Album $4.99 
BABY DODDS DRUM SOLOS—the New Orleans drum king 
beats out the basic rhythms of jazz. Four 10” sides, 
Album 709, $2.89 

Mailed FREE with every order 
new catalog in recorded mausic’’ 





















. “the most noticed 











UNITED RECORD SERVICE, Dept. 101 
762 10th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Shin albums I have checked. I & 
‘ 717 , g and shipping east of Mississippi 
1.00 west.) Ship C.0D I will pay charges 
40 10 40 404 [] 405 
104 614 G28 629 fF} 709 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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— Wilson present 
LYNN 


LUNT - FONTANNE 


1) Mistress Mine 


A Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 


Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mats. Thurs., Sot. 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 














EUGENE ONEILLS ; 
Ae Iman Cometh 


ARTON + DUDLEY DIGGES 
Ants NTON REID + NICHOLAS JOY 


Directed seers © cowrns 
Production lighted by 
Rosert CONOND. JONES 


Evgs. only at 7:30 Tuesday rT ~~ 
MARTIN BECK Thea. 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


a 


INA CLAIRE 


in a Gay Comedy by GEORGE KELLY 























THE 


with MARGARET DOUGLASS-HOWARD ST. JOHN 
Directed by MR. KELLY 
Designed by DONALO OENSLAGER 
ROYALE Thea., W. 45th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


The Musical Hit 


— CAROUSEL - 


with John Raitt, 
Erie Mattson, Jobe 
MAJESTIC W 4ith St. Mat 


Ww 







Conte, Jean 
s. Thurs. & S 


The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riges’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD ROOGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Hareié David Betty Jane 
Kei °* Burns * Watson * 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 











See for Yourself 


Attractions now in New York, with 


a list of the plays that have closed 
_ since the last recording. 


ON THE BOARDS 


Lire Wirn FatuHer (Nov. 8, 
in its eighth year - 
(Oscar Serlin) 


1939) now 
what more to say? 


Oxranoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) still the best 
in the basket. (Theatre Guild) 


Tue Voice or THE Turte (Dec. 8, 1943) 
Beatrice Pearson and Alan Baxter serve 
up John van Druten’s comedy tastily. 
(Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 


sister (the delightful Josephine Hull), 


continues to make Mary Chase’s comedy | 


a steady pleasure. (Brock Pemberton) 


CarouseE.t (Apr. 19, 1945) another Rod- 
gers-Hammerstein success with multiple 
attraction in music, dance 
(Theatre Guild) 


| THe Rep Mit (Oct. 16, 1945) popular | 
reissue of Victor Herbert's operetta. | 
(Stone-Stromberg, Jr.) 

STATE OF THE Union (Nov. 14, 1945) | 


Lindsay and Crouse keep their political | 


satire up to date with the help of actors 
Ralph Bellamy and Myron McCormick. 
(Leland Hayward) 


Snow Boat (Jan. 5, 1946) the Hammer- 
stein-Kern masterpiece is nicely revived 
by all concerned. (Hammerstein 


(Jan. 23 


O Mistress MINE , 1946) Ter- 


ence Rattigan offers a field-day for the 
brilliant comedy playing of the Lunts. 
(Theatre Guild-John C. 


Wilson) 


(Date of | 
| opening appears in parentheses after | 
| the title.) 








1944) Frank Fay, accom- | __ 
panied by his invisible friend ‘and his | 


and design. | 








ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. presents 
JOHN VAN DRUTEN‘S 


BEATRICE ALAN vicK! 
PEARSON ° BAXTER * CUMMINGS 


TORONTO-~—Royal Alexandra 


WARVEY- LOUISA FRANCES 
STEPHENS ° HORTON ° TANNEHILL 


ATLANTA—Municipal Auditorium § 


Boro PHYLLIS MARCIA 
CRAWFORD ° RYDER ° WALTER 





RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
present 


“ENCHANTING” — Atkinson, Times 


HELEN HAYES 


A New WF: by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of B’ he | 
Eves. 8:40 © Matinees Wed. & Sot., 





— 


“ALL TRIUMPHANT !''— Bornes, Her. Trib 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In The Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of B’way 
Eves. 8:30 + Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:30 






































THE Pucitzer Prize Pray 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
(NOW IN 3rd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, N.Y.) 


“Frank Fay. 
“HARVEY” p 


a new comedy by 


MARY CHASE 
wth 


JOSEPHINE HULL 
a oe 
(HARRIS THEATRE, Chicage) 


Joe E Brown. *\: 
“HARVEY “ 


MARION LORNE 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 








AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATR 
LEGALLIENNE + HAMPDEN «+ JORY 
DUPREZ 


* TRUEX 
WARING + WEBSTER «+ 


ae HENRY VIII 



























WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 






JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 










ANDROCLES i: LION 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE, 5 Columbus Circle 
All Eves. except Mon. Mats. Sat. & Sun. Ci 5-4884 
SCHEDULE ON REQUEST 










“Stunning and enchanting! Infused with 
excitement and eloquence. A show to 
gladden the season.” 

—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


JOSE FERRER 


CYRANO dE 
BERGERAC 


Frances Reid, R. Clanton, H. Sherman, 
Pavia Laurence, F. Compton, E. Graves, 
W. Woodson 


BARRYMORE THEATRE 
47th Street, West of Broadwey 
Eves. Inc. Sun. 8:30, Matinees Sat. & Sun. 2:30 


JOSE LIMON & CO. 


with Pauline Koner 
Guest artist 


BELASCO THEATRE 
Sunday, Jan. 5 at 8:45 o'clock 



















Tickets Box Office: $3.60, $2.40, $1.20, 
Tax Incl. Mail orders—Fern Helscher, 
Personal Rep. 115 East 57th St., New 
York, N. Y., PL 5-3748. 













COMMUNITY THEATRES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 


——.__—_ 


B Experienced direeters and technicians 
avaliable 


@ Organizers te eutline = business pre- 

@ Playlist suggestions to & yeur par- 
tleular greup 

@ Supplies you want te rent oe pur~ 


chase fer your production 


ao 


For additional information, what- 
ever your situation, write Suite 401, 
1776 Broadway, New York City 








a 
BOURNEUF 


“A remarkable per- 
formance and no- 
table production.”— ATKINSON, Times 


“Rich substance—charm, humor—wel- 
come entertainment.” —BARNES, H-Trib, 


“A masterpiece...only reckless play- 
goers will want to miss it.”—ATKINSON 


Born Yesterpay (Feb. 4, 1946) Garson 
Kanin’s first play is a spirited farce-satire 
expertly handled by Judy Holliday and 
Paul Douglas. (Max Gordon) 


Turez to Mag Reavy (Mar. 7, 1946) 
Ray Bolger and Brenda Forbes are a fine 
team in an otherwise spotty revue. (Gil- 
key-Payne) 

Catt Me Mistzr (Apr. 18, 1946) Betty 
Garrett and an ex-G.I. cast do a rousing 
job on Harold Rome’s sprightly score in 
this all-round success. (Douglas-Levine) 


Annis Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946) 
Ethel Merman is as loud and irresistible 
as ever in the tremendously popular 
Irving Berlin musical. (Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein) 


Icetime (June 20, 1946) the customary 
Center Theatre occupant. (Henie-Wirtz) 


Cyrano ve Barozrac (Oct. 8, 1946) José 
Ferrer is a good romancer in the latest 
revival of Rostand. Settings and costumes 
by Lemuel Ayers. (José Ferrer) 


Tue Iceman Cometu (Oct. 9, 1946) 
Eugene O’Neill’s engrossing and impor- 
tant drama. Eddie Dowling directs a su- 
perb cast, including Dudley Digges, 
James Barton, Carl Benton Reid, against 
Robert Edmond Jones’ fine setting. 
(Theatre Guild) 


Lapy Winpermers’s Fan (Oct. 14, 1946) 
this production of Oscar Wilde’s play 
features sumptuous sets and costumes by 
Cecil Beaton. (Curran-Lewis-Young) 


Mapg mw Heaven (Oct. 23, 1946) a foot- 
less play of so-called marital relations. 
(John Golden) 


Tue Piaysoy or THE Western Woripd 
(Oct. 26, 1946) a pleasing if slow-paced 
revival of the Synge play with Burges: 
Meredith, Mildred Natwick and a new 
actress from Ireland, Eithne Dunne. 
(Theatre, Inc.) 


Present Lavonter (Oct. 29, 1946) me- 
chanics by Noel Coward, with Clifton 
Webb acting an actor expertly assisted by 
Evelyn Varden. (John C. Wilson) 


Happy Bmrupay (Oct. 31, 1946) Helen 
Hayes is on an exuberant holiday in 
Anita Loos’ comedy which is greatly 
helped by Jo Mielziner’s ingenious scenic 
effects and Joshua Logan’s canny direc- 
tion. (Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


Park Avenug (Nov. 4, 1946) a musical 
play making poor use of the many good 
talents involved. (Max Gordon) 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE (Nov. 6, 
1946) presents in repertory a bright pa- 
geant in Henry VIII, a charming fable 
in What Every Woman Knows, a sombre 
study of megalomania in John Gabriel 
Borkman and a double bill of Androcle: 
and the Lion and O’Casey’s Pound on 
Demand. Eva Le Gallienne, Victor Jory, 
Ernest Truex, Walter Hampden, June 
Duprez, Richard Waring, Philip Bour- 
neuf are among the actors, Margare' 
Webster directs (and acts) and Cheryl 
Crawford is managing director. 


Joan or Lorraine (Nov. 18, 1946) In- 
grid Bergman is the ‘clear, clean and 
honest’ Joan of Maxwell Anderson’s 
forthright new play. (Playwrights Co.) 


Tue Fatar Weaxness (Nov. 19, 1946) 
George Kelly’s new comedy has Ina 
Claire returning to the stage in sparkling 
style. (Theatre Guild) 


ANOTHER Part oF THE Forest (Nov. 20, 
1946) Lillian Hellman shows the charac- 
ters of The Little Foxes twenty years 
earlier. (Kermit Bloomgarden) 





The Smash COMEDY Hi? by... 


Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 


& Mew York—Hudson Theatre 
Starring RALPH BELLAMY + EBITH ATWATER 


Moll HAMILTON + Erin @’BRIEN-MOGRE + James RENNIE 
* Transcontinental Company 
Sterring 


CONRAD HAGEL - IREWE WERVEY + HENRY O WEILL 


“A smash hit of enormous preportiens.” 
—Weard Morchouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


- BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


48th &., EB. of Broadway, Ci. 4-4886 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, WED. and SAT. 2:48 








“SOMETHING TO BE SEEN AND CHERISHED” 
Barnes, Herald Tribune 


THEATRE INCORPORATED presents 


BURGESS MEREDITH 


The PLAYBOY of the 
WESTERN WORLD 


eh aie 








45th St. West of 

BOOTH THEATRE _prway. ci. 6-5969 

EVENINGS Incieding SUNDAY 8:45 (Ne Port. Mon.) 
MATINEES SATURDAY & SUNDAY at 2:45 





“Lillian Hellman’s fifth smash 


hit.” —LIFE Magazine 

“Tops tn the town as a play, as & 

performance or as @ preduecticn.” 

—Garland, Jowrnai- American 

“A brilliant, distinguished work ef 
enormous power and tmpect.” 

—Watts, Post 

“One more classic of the American 

Theatre”—Hawkins, World Telegram 


KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN 
Presents 


LILLIAN HELLMAN’S 


Another Farts Forest 








With 
MILORED LEO 
WARAM © pUNNOCK © GENN 
FULTON Thea. 46th St W. of B’way. Cl. 6-6380 
Evenings 8:40. WMatiness Wed. and Sat., 2:40 
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No Exrr (Nov. 26, 1946) Jean-Paul Sartre’; 
incisive short drama set in Hell. Claude 
Dauphin, Annabella and Ruth Ford play 
with great effect in Frederick Kiesler’s 
exceptionally telling setting. (Levin. 
Smith) 


CurisTOPHER BiaKke (Nov. 30, 1946) Mow 
Hart writes and directs a serious, sym- 
pathetic study of a twelve- year-old boy’s 


D tamatic Workshoy ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Twe Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 






PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE reactions to his parents’ divorce. Richard 
247 West 48% St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. Tyler plays the boy remarkably, well as 
with ite “March of Brame Repertory” with Its **Stage Training Center sisted by Sheppard Strudwick and Martha 






A PROFESSIONAL FACULTY CONDUCTS CLASSES IN 
ACTING © SPEECH © DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING © DANCE ©@ RADIO 
TELEVISION @ TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
Full courses for Day and Evening Students 
Also Individvel and Combined Courses 
Spring Term Begins Febrvary 3rd . Auditions and Registrations Now 
For detailed information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci. 5-7287 


Sleeper. (Hyman-Hart) 







Years Aco (Dec. 3, 1946) autobiograph- 
ical play by Ruth Gordon with Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge portray- 
ing her parents and Patricia Kirkland as 
the young Miss Gordon. Direction by 
Garson Kanin. (Max Gordon) 








Lanv’s Enp (Dec. 11, 1946) dramatization 
by Thomas Job of Mary Ellen Chase's 


novel, Dawn in Lyonesse, featuring Shir 
ley Booth. Settings by Donald Oenslager, 
* . 
u 





(Paul Feigay) 


@ Fer Stage and Roadie 
@ Diction, Voke, Breathing, Poise, Pantemime 
@ Script Reading 
@ Story Telling 
@ Privote Coaching in Parts and Scenes 
@ Redic Auditions Prepared 


CLOSED 






THE HAVEN (Nov. 13-16) 

ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30, 1944-Nov. 30, 
1946) 

A FAMILY AFFAIR (Nov. 27-Nov. 30) 

DREAM GIRL (Dec. 14, 1945-Dec. 14, 1946) 

A FLAG IS BORN (Sept. 5-Dec. 15) 










10 WEEK RADIO COURSE STARTS JANUARY 7TH 






RECOMMENDED FILMS 





Metropolitan Opera Heuse—Studie 14 © 1425 Broadway, New York (8 
Tue Best Years or Our Lives, script by 
Robert E. Sherwood, direction by Wil 
liam Wyler and playing by a first-rate 
cast including Fredric March, Myrna 


Learn by Doing Loy, Teresa Wright, Dana Andrews and 


Harold Russell conspire to make this a 


THE NEW YORKERS’ PRODUCTIONS || sixs?cunha(enui 


WINTER: Miami, Fla. Summer: Tiverton, R. I. Tue Yearuino, for the admirers of Mn 
Rawlings’ book, who will find Claude 

announce Jarman, Jr., a happy choice to imper 

APPRENTICESHIPS NOW AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER sonate Jody, the youngster who befriends 


a fawn. Clarence Brown directed. 


SEASON IN ESTABLISHED STOCK COMPANY (MGM) 


Theatre ical participati ith fessionals 
ee Ray Gee pengeten ah greteate Brier ENCOUNTER, a story of middle-aged 


@ Three summer theatres....Three productions each week romance, told with perception and delic 
@ Living quarters furnished at Stone Bridge Inn acy by Noel Coward and David Lean a 
producer-writer and director. (Prestige 

ALAN LEE, Producer, Manager Pictures) 


Write for full information Box 117 Allapattah P.O., Miami, Florida Les ENPANTS pu Parapts, spectacular film 
of nineteenth-century France with an em 
phasis of backstage life, and a vigorow 
gallery of portraits by Jean-Louis Bar 
rault, Pierre Brasseur, Arletty and other. 


(Tricolore Films) 
A MERICAN ACA D & MY Bive Sxres, for those who want the sad 
; pastime of seeing Fred Astaire dance om 
©) i ke RAMATI A R T g screen for the last time and in top form, 
accompanied by Bing Crosby and Irving 

Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent ay eee 
a. 

DECEPTION, mature conversation, exper 
The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- acting and some first-rate music by Erich 
sional Wolfgang Korngold, in a questionable 
Training in America. The courses of the situation left over from Louis Verneuil't 
Academy fumish the essential preparation for play, Obsession. With Bette Davis, Claude 

Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. setnatdltinauatine 


Tue Dark Mirror, a well-made venturt 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 into murder-mystery with a ychological 
d h oo Olivia é&” 
twist, and with two portions o ivia 
CARNEGIE HALL e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Havilland. Written by Nunnally Johr 
son, directed by Robert Siodmak. (Us 
versal) 
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CECIL SMITH, who contributes the 


first of a series of critical articles in 
this issue, comes to THEATRE ARTS 
from the Chicago Tribune, in whose 
tower he has been writing music and 
drama criticism for several years. 
Since 1943, he has also been Chair- 
man of the Department of Music 
at the University of Chicago. 


DAVID FFOLKES, now working in 


America for the second time, de- 
signed sets and costumes for Mau- 
rice Evans’ season at the Old Vic in 
1934-35, and performed the same 
office for Mr. Evans’ American pro- 
ductions of Richard II, the full- 
length Hamlet and Henry IV, 
Part I. He returned to England just 
before the war to enlist as a private 
in the British Army and was present 
at Dunkirk. After being commis- 
sioned, he was sent to the Far East, 
captured by the Japanese and held 
prisoner for three-and-a-half years. 


HUGH BARTY-KING served with 


the British Army Newspaper Unit in 
Italy until his recent return to Eng- 
land. He has written on the theatre 
for various British periodicals and 
made his first appearance in THEA- 
TRE ARTS last September with a sur- 
vey of the Italian stage. 


ALEXANDROS LIDORIKIS, lead- 


ing Greek dramatist, played an im- 
portant part in the ‘theatre under- 
ground’ which he describes in this 
issue. At present, he is in Hollywood 
writing scripts for 20th Century-Fox. 


MAURICE FELDMAN is a former 


Austrian editor and writer, now con- 
tributing to American magazines. 
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Claggett Wilson, who painted “Tup- 


pence Colored’ from a toy theatre 
in the Alfred Lunt collection de- 
scribed on page 48, has been assist- 
ing Mr. Lunt in setting up the 
exhibit of his collection at the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York. Mr. 
Wilson designed the costumes for 
the Lunts’ production of The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew and has had his 
paintings exhibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. His paint- 
ings of the first war, when he was 
attached to the French Army, were 
published in book form with a fore- 
word by Alexander Woollcott. 
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Record Previews continued 


times overwhelming in its force and 
vigor. It is necessary only to hear it 
2 once to feel its power and to under- 


stand its development. 


Columbia is soon to releast the 


Gayne Ballet, a suite of fiery, mtense 
Khatchaturian’s 


feeling is so strong that it 


dances in which 
rhythm 
would be disastrous to play any other 
work after it. The Philharmonic of 
New York under Efrem Kurtz has re- 
corded this suite, of which one part 
called ‘Saber 
leave any jazz drummer pale and 
trembling. In that connection, it 1s 
said that Mr. Khatchaturian was of- 
fered a chance to study in this coun- 
trv. Asked whom he would like for a 
teacher, he asked at what school Duke 

- Ellington taught. 


Dance’ is enough to 


Columbia has issued another album 
of excerpts from Hamlet by Maurice 
Evans and part of the company who 
toured the Pacific with him. If you 
are at quainted with the earlier album, 
you'll find this one is much the same, 
Hamlet’s 
‘Advice to the Players’ and the Ghost 
Scene from Act I. 


It is unfortunate that the jazz au- 


except for the addition of 


thorities, 


; 
books about jazz these days, paint such 


. dismal picture of their favorite mu- 
sic. If we are to believe them, all good 
jazz stopped back in the middle twen- 
ties, and the only way you'll ever hear 
inv is to rummage through your atti 
for a Bessie Smith record. If that is 
true, jazz has only a historic impor- 
tance. I don’t believe it is true, in spite 
of the all but overpowering commer- 
ialization of music, and to prove it 
| recommend the first Joe Mooney 
Quartet sides, coming out on Decca 
this month. Here is a group widely 


talked up by the press, but Joe 


Mooney’s wonderfully imaginative ar- 
rangements make possible a kind of | 
inspired music which debunks _ the 


theory that sincerity in creative azz 1s 
thing of the past 
Of another school entirely is_ the 
bum put out by Dialecton primarily 


by people of the entertainment 


world in learning foreign-American 
dj le I The actor asked to play 
h-American, for example, will 


vell to consult this album for th 
ithoritative 


lect Phe 
the best of the lot: but there are also 


" Italian Yiddish. 


and other foreign-native combinations 


presentation of the dia- 
Swedish one. in fact, 1s 


German. French 


commonly heard in America. 


IRVING TOWNSEND 


who all seem to be writing | 
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THE YEARLING: Claude Jarman, Jr., as Jody, and the fawn named Flag. 





Theatre Arts 


JANUARY 1947 


THE WORLD AND 


UNESCO AND THEATRE — WASH- 
INGTON AND DISCRIMINATION 


HE YEAR starts with hope. Not a 
ff Syceticontin flamboyant hope, but a 
small, sober hope that things in the thea- 
tre, as in the Great World, may be mov- 
ing even if almost imperceptibly in the 
right direction. There are signs and por- 
tents even in the midst of much general 
disillusionment. For the first time the 
word ‘theatre’ — meaning the real thea- 
tre of iiving actors, playwrights, artists, 
not the ‘theatre of war’ — appears in an 
important international document. When 
the delegates to the first General Confer- 
ence of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization met 
in Paris it had before it a Provisional Pro- 
gram drawn up by the preparatory com- 
mission. This program included a pro- 
posal that an International Theatre In- 
stitute should be established as part of 
UNESCO’s permanent plan. To be sure, 
no American theatre organization was 
invited to attend the conference. Art, 
architecture, radio and the movies as well 
as a preponderance of educational and 
scientific groups were delegates, but no 
theatre organization. Nevertheless, thea- 
tre is on the agenda. An important first 
step has been taken. The General Assem- 
bly of UNESCO must take the next by 


THE THEATRE 





Tallulah Bankhead stars in Jean Cocteau’s 
Eagle Rampant. Drawing by Dan Sattler. 


THE ARMY’S Civil Affairs Division 
in Germany has launched a program 
to secure translation and production 
rights to about sixty-five outstanding 
American plays for use in its democ- 
ratizing campaign among the Ger- 
mans. Wilder, Ardrey and Steinbeck 
have proved especially popular al- 
ready and have repeated their success 
in Austria, though that country’s own 
playwrights, banned under the Ger- 
mans, are coming into their own. 
Odon von Horvath’s plays have been 
acclaimed both last season and this; 
three different theatres in Vienna are 
doing Bruckner plays; and Hof- 
mannsthal, Zweig and Schnitzler are 
all represented again. 
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JOHN GIELGUD’S appearance in 
Canada in The Importance of Being 
Earnest prior to his Broadway en- 
gagement in the Wilde comedy (as 
well as in Love for Love) is being 
sponsored by a new organization, 
Canadian Theatre Enterprises, which 
Brian Doherty has organized to pre- 
sent throughout Canada ‘the best 
form of professional theatre regard- 
less of where it originates.’ Mr. Do- 
herty, whose Father Malachy’s Mir- 
acle was a Broadway hit with Barry 
Fitzgerald in 1937, considers that his 
CTE will build a new generation of 
theatregoers and also provide a pro- 
fessional outlet for the many amateur 
theatre workers who have made the 
non-professional theatre in Canada 
one of the liveliest of its kind. 


WESTERN RESERVE University, 
whose drama department is headed 
by Barclay Leathem, is being treated 
to a number of out-of-the-way pro- 
ductions this season: Goldoni’s Mis- 
tress of the Inn, a new play entitled 
Mary and Her Sergeant and, cur- 
rently, Eric Capon’s production of 
Troilus and Cressida. Mr. Capon 
came to America under Rockefeller 
Foundation auspices after a season 
with the Liverpool branch of the Old 
Vic. He has also been artistic director 
of the Unity Theatre in London and 
director of the Citizens Theatre in 
Glasgow, a lively group, permanently 
lodged in the old Princess Theatre, 
which aims at the promotion of na- 
tive drama. 
if 

AS PARTIAL balance for the inva- 
sion of Broadway theatres by the 
broadcasting companies, Mutual is 
offering a Broadway program origi- 
nating from the stage of the Long- 
acre on Monday nights. In ‘Broad- 
way Talks Back’ the ancient enmity 
between critic and producer (or any- 
body else in the theatre who is not 
& reviewer) is aired under the direc- 
tion of Vera Eikel. 
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endorsing the plan. The American thea- 
tre must then be ready, through its own 
charter-holding group, the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy, to bring the 
United States into the international pic- 
ture on a solidly representative base. The 
fact that ANTA is actively engaged in or- 
ganizing on both a national and an inter- 
national scale is another of the hopeful 
signs, as is also the successful launching 
of a repertory theatre in New York. 


HERE HAS been much talk in the past 
je of the value of repertory and 
of the revivals of classic plays which are 
the backbone of such organized theatres. 
Now that the season in New York has 
reached its mid-point with no less than 
ten revivals of which at least half have 
been highly successful, the cry goes up in 
the other camp: revivals are the bane of 
the theatre, for every old play repro- 
duced means a new play neglected. Those 
who raise this objection overlook the 
benefits of the repertory-revival system 
accruing not only to actors — an aspect 
which hardly needs reiteration here — 
but to playwrights as well. It will do 
young playwrights no harm to study 
Shakespeare and Shaw, Synge and Wilde 
on the stage, to see how they got there 
and why they have stayed so long. A 
composer who does not listen to the great 
compositions played by a variety of or- 
chestras under the baton of divers maes- 
tros is ill-educated musically. The public, 
too, will be more intelligent and respon- 
sive if it reacquires the habit of theatre- 
going on a long-range basis. The theatre 
needs to be constantly enriched by new 
talent; it needs also to keep on hand, for 
pleasure and instruction, its past riches. 








THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


T 1s the duty of all of us who work in 
l the American theatre — actors, play- 
wrights, producers — to protest against 
an intolerable situation.’ Robert Sher- 
wood’s words were a protest against 
the discriminatory practices which close 
Washington theatres to Negroes. The 
situation was brought home to him and 
to his fellow members of the Playwrights’ 
Company in connection with the opening 
of Joan of Lorraine in that city. Wash- 
ington has a complex pattern of “customs 
and traditions’ which (a) prevents Ne- 
groes from sitting in the audience but 
allows them to appear on the stage (Na- 
tional Theatre) ; (b) allows them in the 
audience while banning them from the 
stage (Constitution Hall); (c) allows 
them in the audience (and on the stage) 
for prize-fights but not for Icecapades or 
other intellectual entertainment (Uline 
Arena) ; (d) allows them in neither area 
(the Lisner Auditorium of George Wash- 
ington University). 

It was in this last theatre that the Play- 
wrights’ Company came to grips with the 
situation when author, cast and produ- 
cers of Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lor- 
raine were incensed when they discovered 
the ruling. Bound by a contract, they 
found themselves unable to do anything 
more than protest at the moment. Sher- 
wood then went into action. He lined up 
almost all the major playwrights, mem- 
bers of the Dramatists’ Guild, in an 
agreement to keep their plays out of 
Washington while conditions remain as 
they are. Washington’s local organiza- 
tions fighting discrimination, as well as 
many individuals, welcome such practi- 
cal — and surely in the long run effective 
— action. 


ONE OF the features of the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing’s post-war pro- 
gram is a Community Plays Division 
directed by Eugenie Chapel. It sup- 
plies organizations concerned with 
community health and welfare with 
short dramatic sketches written and 
acted by Wing personnel which the 
groups may use in their promotional 
activities. On request, scripts will be 
written ‘to order’ and professional 
casts will cover assignments within a 
fifty-mile radius of New York City. 


MORE FROM THE ARMY: With 
the disbandment of USO Camp 
Shows in Europe (though not in 
America and its veterans’ hospitals) 
Theatre Special Services is busier 
than ever with its Soldier Shows and 
the recently organized Civilian Show 
Circuit Booking Office, through 
which all non-military entertainers, 
allied, neutral or German, are routed 
in the European theatre. 





Joan of Arc, now to be seen on Broadway 
in the person of Ingrid Bergman, as she 
appeared to the clerk of the court during 
her trial in 1431. From Gabriel Hano- 
taux’s Jeanne d’Arc. 
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Joan of 
Lorraine 


New Year, New Plays 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


F OR A new year, new plays. After a slow beginning the season has gath- 
ered momentum. Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine follows Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh in the field of forthright discussion of philo- 





sophic and religious themes, while Jean-Paul Sartre in No Exit sounds a 


new and startling note. Lillian Hellman once more in her best vein of acrid 
commentary hunts the little foxes through Another Part of the Forest. In 
lighter vein, Noel Coward, Anita Loos, George Kelly provide fun and games 
for some of our most talented performers. All of this against a solid back- 
ground of long runs and revivals makes for a good holiday season wherewith 
to launch a hopeful new year. 

Hopeful not least of all because in such plays as The Iceman and Joan 
of Lorraine authors, actors and audience have proved themselves willing to 
talk about something besides the ‘little man and woman affair’ which has 
been the chief traffic of the stage ever since Aristophanes tried to eliminate 
it a good two thousand years ago. O’Neill and Anderson have shown once 
again that good ideas and good theatre are not incompatible. Mr. Anderson, 
to be sure, embellishes his ‘argument’ with two almost irresistible factors 
— a movie star of charm and ability impersonating one of the most moving 
figures in history or legend. Ingrid Bergman as Joan of Arc is a brilliant 
combination and Mr. Anderson has had the further wisdom to present this 


combination not in the heavy panoply of historic fiction but, with a kind of | 


sharp immediacy, in terms of theatre in the making. His approach gives 
freshness to his theme and enables him to dot his i’s and cross his t’s so that 
even those who run the fastest from any exercise of the mind may read. 
Mr. Anderson has shown a certain boldness in depriving himself of the 
usual paraphernalia of theatrical glamour — the full stage set, the lights 
and color, the illusion of reality. He could not count on a nightly repetition 
of that ‘miracle’ of which the director in his play speaks — the miracle 
which occurs sometimes in rehearsal when an actor in ordinary street 
clothes, on an empty stage, under a harsh work-light, suddenly taps the 
wellspring of creative inspiration — and the play is born. Theatre people 
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INGRID BERGMAN in Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine. 





Graphic House 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST. Three Hubbards Leo Genn, Mildred 


Dunnock and Percy Waram fight it out against Jo Mielziner’s expressive set. 





BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


know this ‘miracle’ and have seen rehearsals which have had a beauty and 
intensity that no finished performance has obtained — but, like all miracles, 
such moments cannot be summoned at will. Mr. Anderson has tried to re- 
create some elements of the atmosphere in which it flowers by showing the 
form, if not the substance, of a play in rehearsal. This is of course as great 
an artifice as any other but it serves admirably Mr. Anderson’s purpose of 
relating the symbol which is Joan to the immediate preoccupations of today. 

To obtain his effect, he brings his curtain up on a company in the last 
days of rehearsal. The bare stage is adorned with kitchen chairs only, the 
director’s table is on one side, the backs of flats lean against the wall, a last 
exhortation is being addressed to the company. As the scenes progress, 
there is manifest a disagreement between director and star — on no less a 
subject than the meaning of the play. The author — offstage — is rewriting 
with the director’s approval. The star feels that he is betraying the very core 
of Joan’s nature. The actress sees Joan as pure, single, incapable of compro- 
mise. The director argues that compromise is necessary in a realistic world, 
that even Joan found it necessary. Before long the whole cast is involved in 
a heated discussion not only of this point but of the whole subject of what 
men live by. The rehearsals are resumed. The scenes of Joan’s life point the 
argument with growing intensity. Finally, when Joan denies the abjuration 
torn from her by her dread of the fire, the actress suddenly sees the solution 
of her own dilemma. Joan never for a moment compromised with the things 
that matter — her faith, her conviction of her vocation, her belief in her 
voices. In Joan’s own words (from the Procés) ‘If I should say that God 
had not sent me, I should damn myself. It is true that God sent me.’ By this 
Joan lived — and died. 

Ingrid Bergman has many natural gifts that fit her for the role. She is 
built along peasant lines, feet well planted on the ground, shoulders broad, 
legs stocky. Her face, square and strong, can shine with the tenderest radi- 
ance lit by a smile that is at once childlike and mysteriously candescent. 
Miss Bergman does not bring to her interpretation any startling revelation; 
she is throughout a winning, forthright Joan, the Joan of sheepcote and 
countryside, able, courageous and devoted, rather than the oriflamme of 
battle, the inspired visionary who transformed and freed a ‘people. Sam 
Wanamaker gives a vivid, intelligent performance as the director while 
Romney Brent supplies what light relief there is in the role of a frivolous 
Dauphin, the unwilling recipient of a troublesome royal crown. The play, 
directed by Margo Jones, flows easily in and out of its two phases, the transi- 
tions being marked by Lee Simonson’s ingenious and atmospheric light. 
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No Exit 


THEATRE ARTS 


Just enough costumes are introduced to please the eye and vary the mo- 
notony of modern clothes. Mr. Anderson’s Joan may add nothing new to 
the gallery of portraits of The Maid (one might, in fact, take exception to 
the validity of certain elements in his delineation )— but her story serves 
Mr. Anderson well as a sounding board for argument and the focal centre of 
an absorbing play. 


To turn from Joan of Lorraine to No Exit is literally to fall from the 
contemplation of heaven, or at least from the communion of saints, to the 
depths of hell. This is the first play by Jean-Paul Sartre, exponent of 
existentialism, that has been produced in this country. Called in Paris 
Huis-Clos, in London Vicious Circle, it represents the only example we have 
yet seen of the ideas (expounded by Sartre himself in the June 1946 issue 
of THEATRE ARTS) which are at the moment causing intense excitement in 
France. M. Sartre’s latest plays, Mort Sans Sépulture and La Putain 
Respectueuse, were received with riotings for and against when they were 
produced this winter in Paris. And when M. Sartre lectures there is very apt 
to be violence. Ideas are still dynamite in France. 

Even more than Anouilh’s Antigone of last year, Sartre’s No Exit (in 
Paul Bowles’ excellent translation) gives us the form and impact of the post- 
war French theatre. We glimpse a state of mind, a stage of being, different 
from anything exhibited on our own stage — a kind of ruthless intellectual 
passion, a Clarity, an intensity that is extraordinarily arresting. The play is 
short, yet it has about it the crushing weight of eternity. It takes place ina 
shabby room which Frederick Kiesler has designed and lit with sinister 
effect. One does not need to see that the window is bricked up to know that 
this is a place without light, air or sound from the outside world. The three 
people shut up in it, strangers on earth, cannot remain strangers here. 
Their eternal damnation lies in each other; they can neither be alone with 
their own inner struggle for self-justification nor win from the others any 
mitigation of their terrifying isolation. The vicious circle is completed by 
the very nature of the trio: the man is a coward, one woman a lesbian, the 
other a sensualist. The three roles are presented with ruthless conviction by 
Claude Dauphin, Annabella and Ruth Ford under John Huston’s revealing 
direction. Mr. Dauphin is brutal in his delineation of moral turpitude, while 
Annabella is pitilessly cruel in her study of baleful evil. Miss Ford gives a 
capable and ornamental performance in her less complex role of the beau- 
tiful and damned while Peter Kass as the bellboy of hell sets successfully 
the stage for this intellectual Grand Guignol. 
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If Lillian Hellman had no other dramatic capacity than her power to 
hate the despicable, she would still be an arresting figure in our theatre. 
But add a penetrating eye for character, a sharp sense of locale, an instinct 
for conflict to her other gifts and a playwright of unusual force emerges. 
In Another Part of the Forest, produced by Kermit Bloomgarden and 
directed by the playwright herself, she has returned to a place and a social 
erder which has already provided her with material for one of her most 
coruscating dramas, The Little Foxes. The members of the vulpine Hub- 
bard family are twenty years younger in the current production, but not a 
shade more human. We find that their father was one of their own kind. 
Born in extreme poverty, he made his way by force, cunning and chicanery. 
He is so thoroughly hated, and with good reason, that he once barely es- 
caped lynching. His two sons, Ben and Oscar, are kept in humiliating 
servitude; his wife, a poor half-demented shadow, lives in terror. Only his 
daughter Regina — the malevolent Regina of The Little Foxes —is his 
match. The play revolves about a struggle for power within this kingdom 
of the damned. In the course of it Ben gains the upper hand by surprising 
a secret about his father which his mother had kept all her life. 

Though Miss Hellman’s characterizations are extreme to the point of 
caricature they are so infused with passion that they become horribly alive. 
Once these vicious creatures are set in motion, violence is inevitable. They 
will destroy what is in their way — and when the obstacle is one of their 
own kind the collision is shattering. Miss Hellman is apt to clothe this col- 
lision in terms of an older melodrama — documents lost or found, locked 
drawers, wills, pistols and poisonings. These are still acceptable symbols of 
power and Miss Hellman uses them adroitly for the purpose of riveting 
attention and raising the audience’s blood pressure. The pressure, it must 
be confessed, weakens in the last act of this particular play. Perhaps had 
Miss Hellman not been her own director she would have shortened the 
verbal struggle between father and son during the final scene. The wary 
maneuvering of the two is too prolonged ; some sort of reversal, instinctively 
expected, fails to materialize. 


Percy Waram provides a subtle portrait of the father, a more complex 
creation than the purely predatory Ben, his oldest son, or the simpleton 
Oscar. The father is a man who has cultivated not only a fortune but a 
mind and Mr. Waram shows him in his arrogance and his cunning; one 
feels when the curtain goes down on his son’s triumph that the tale is not 
yet told. An English actor, Leo Genn, seen to fine advantage in the movie, 
Henry V, portrays the truculent Ben, his handicap being an accent that 
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breaks through the acquired drawl. Mildred Dunnock as the slightly fey 
wife, still ‘po’ white’ in spite of the wealth around her, haunted by a sense 
of guilt, a yearning for expiation, is admirable — a truly rounded creation. 
Though too obviously adamantine, Patricia Neal, making her debut in the 
role of the young Regina, registers that incipient murderess’ beauty and 
wilfulness in no uncertain tones. Birdie, too, the twittering little aristocrat 
foredoomed to be Oscar’s wife, is touchingly sketched in by Margaret 
Phillips. An important element in the successful creation of the play’s 
brooding atmosphere are Jo Mielziner’s two interlocking sets, notably the 
courtyard of a house once the home of Southern gentlefolk, now inhabited 
by alien creatures who cast a miasmic film over its fading dignities. 


Fortunately for the holiday season, the pre-Christmas comedy hits were 
as numerous as the sterner fare. Present Laughter, Noel Coward’s synthetic 
gambol about an aging actor and his hysterical women folk, provided very 
little solid satisfaction though it gave Clifton Webb an opportunity to wear 
a succession of handsome lounging robes. Evelyn Varden shone in one of 
those crisply disillusioned comedy roles she can handle so deftly. But it was 
not until Helen Hayes came floating in on a champagne bubble that a real 
comedy came to town. The bubble was fashioned by Anita Loos from the 
familiar but ever-endearing substance of the Cinderella story and turned 
into an evening’s divertissement for the considerable society of ‘Friends of 
Helen Hayes.’ Happy Birthday is gay and silly and in it Miss Hayes plays 
the whole gamut of drunken emotion from martini to cognac. 

Starting off in mackintosh and galoshes, as a little wren of a librarian 
who has strayed into a gaudy Newark cocktail bar, Miss Hayes quickly 
finds herself embarked on perilous alcoholic seas. One ‘pink lady’ — an 
abominable concoction of gin and grenadine — is followed by another and 
that by a dizzy sequence of mixed drinks which have the effect of trans- 
figuring the grubby bar into a sparkling paradise. Here Addie finds friends 
and a lover, here she can sing and dance and make brilliant speeches. As 
Addie drinks her magic potion the people on the stage seem to grow more 
intense, more gaudy and colorful, the bottles behind the bar shine and 
gurgle responsively, an endless stream of outsize dollar bills flows from 
Addie’s oversize purse as love and alcohol transform the scene from act to 
act. Finally, perched on an immoderately elongated bar stool in a sort of 
apotheosis of happiness, champagne glass in hand, balloon-sized bubbles 
floating all about, Addie drinks her own and everyone else’s health in an 
ecstasy of delight. There is nothing to the play except Miss Hayes’ pro- 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY. Helen Hayes plays a lady on a spree. 








Graphic House 





NO EXIT 


Paul Bowles’ translation, John Huston’s direction, the acting of Claude Dauphin, 
Annabella and Ruth Ford, and a physical rendering of Hell by Frederick Kiesler 
that would set the most calloused sinner on edge, made the New York version of 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s Huts-Clos an exciting rival to the productions already seen in 
Paris and London. Claude Dauphin, as the first of the three condemned souls to 
arrive in the windowless room where they are destined to lay bare each other’s 
worldly sins, is shown being introduced to his new quarters by a disheartening 
bellboy, well-played by Peter Kass. 





BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


longed binge, Jo Mielziner’s humorous performing scenery and Joshua 
Logan’s brilliant direction. It is a field day of theatrical invention, a gigantic 
juggler’s trick, with Miss Hayes as its focal centre. Our dear Queen might 
not be amused, Harriet Beecher Stowe would undoubtedly be horrified and 
Mary Queen of Scots would consider the whole episode both vulgar and 
demented, but a public bent on fun will share many a happy birthday with 
one of its favorite actresses. 


Another gay evening is provided by Ina Claire, happily back in town 
and in finest fettle, giving a spirited, high-bred performance in a somewhat 
insecure play. George Kelly in The Fatal Weakness (the Theatre Guild’s 
second production of the season) is less ruthless with the female of the 
species than is generally his custom. He cannot help being a little tender 
with the silly woman he has evoked. She is a sort of kindly, twittering 
creature whose ‘weakness’ is an incurable sentimentality that leads her to 
turn soft and dreamy-eyed even over the woman who has taken her hus- 
band from her. Mr. Kelly, bent on exposing the foibles of womankind, has 
opposed to the sentimental absurdities of Mrs. Espenshade the hardboiled 
‘modern’ absurdities of her daughter, indicating that one is not much better 
than the other but proving thereby nothing in particular. 

The play is given vitality by Miss Claire’s darting performance — a 
humming-bird in full flight, incredibly swift, sure and bright-hued. Her 
byplay with the telephone, with the inevitable handkerchief, with the 
general minutiz of living is deft and precise. She knows to a hair’s breadth 
the exact amount of pause and hurry required to make her point. She 
knows the delicate shading of inflection, the almost imperceptible lift of 
the eyebrow or droop of the mouth that is needed to register a passing 
thought or turn a simple statement into a hilarious comment. Margaret 
Douglass plays confidante and foil, her broader humors providing a solid 
counterpoint to Miss Claire’s staccato attack. Jennifer Howard, daughter 
of Sidney Howard and Clare Eames, has, in the obnoxious daughter, her 
first important Broadway role —to which she brings considerable ease and 
assurance. Since the play is plainly weighted on the distaff side it is perhaps 
not surprising that the men in the cast come off decidedly second best. 


With the American Repertory Theatre and Theatre Incorporated both 
functioning in New York no one can complain about a lack of revivals — 
classic or modern. The latter organization offered The Playboy of the 
Western World as its first production. Directed by Guthrie McClintic with 
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Burgess Meredith as the lad who did in his Da, Synge’s fantasy remains 
beguiling entertainment. Dancing along the hilltops of high sounding 
words, singing a song of revolt against the humdrum, the obvious, the real, 
the Playboy is one with the young Peer Gynt, with Paul Bunyan and all the 
bold heroes of legend who lay about them with fine phrases and tall tales. 
The Playboy is a hero, his heroic act a symbol, and for that reason he must 
be played with fire and gusto. Burgess Meredith, sensitive to human values 
— the pathos of a frightened, bullied youngster running for his life — does 
not catch the bold epic grandeur of the picture. He is more literally, hu- 
manly correct but less poetically right. For the Playboy must be infused with 
an exuberant vitality, an extra charge of cosmic electricity, to set the play 
on the heights where it belongs. 

Theatre Incorporated has brought a charming young Irish actress from 
the Dublin Gate, Eithne Dunne, to play Pegeen and New York’s own Mil- 
dred Natwick makes a robustious Widow Quin whose explosive entrances 
and bold sallies keep things lively. The men folk of Mayo County, especially 
the Playboy’s unfortunate Da, Fred Johnson (also spirited over from Ire- 
land for this production), are all first-rate, though their sojourn (or birth) 
on this side of the Atlantic may have affected in some degree the fine 
flavor of their speech. The right lilt and the right attack on the play comes 
easily to J. M. Kerrigan, who made his New York debut under vegetable 
fire in the first Irish Players’ production in 1911. Barry Macollum is also 
entirely at home in Flaherty’s Public House which finds itself for the time 
being happily installed on Forty-fifth Street west of Broadway. 


The first group of productions launched by the American Repertory 
proved three things conclusively: that New York theatregoers are ready 
to give the venture a warm welcome; that the ‘insurmountable’ difficulties 
of playing repertory in New York can be overcome where there is will, ex- 
perience and ability; that the productions, subject to some reservations, hit 
a high level of competence, variety and visual effectiveness. The season 
opened with Henry VIII, which was chiefly remarkable for the beauty, 
indeed the sumptuousness, of David Ffolkes’ costumes and scenery. Mar- 
garet Webster, who directed, made her own version of the play, deleting 
certain sections and adding narrators for the necessary enlightenment of 
audiences largely innocent of any knowledge of English history. Henry VIII 
is attractive to actor-managers because it has two important roles — each 
providing solo passages of major proportions for the stars — the Queen and 
Cardinal Wolsey. In these Eva Le Gallienne and Walter Hampden ac- 
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quitted themselves with earnestness and nobility. That no major chord was 
struck by either is due to a certain dryness in the text as well as in the per- 
formance. Shakespeare and his collaborator or collaborators have not suc- 
ceeded in bringing either alive; they are figures in a tapestry, moving with 
slightly archaic gestures on their appointed course. Only the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, excellently played by Richard Waring, has a moment when the 
sheer magnificence of poetic diction — in this case well delivered — takes 
the place of character development. Victor Jory, in a make-up and cos- 
tumes right out of Holbein, is lusty and jovial in the sketchy role of Henry 
VIII though his verse reading is still afflicted with some sort of sibilant 
obstruction. Philip Bourneuf held the historic pieces together by his authori- 
tative and at the same time agreeable recital of complex political events. 

By way of light relief from so much grandeur, What Every Woman 
Knows was set up as second on the bill. Barrie’s amiable Scotch valentine 
(again delightfully decked out by David Ffolkes against Paul Morrison’s 
sets) remains a lighthearted and agreeable diversion, its basic humanity 
and truthfulness saving it from the bathos into which it sometimes threatens 
to fall. In it June Duprez, the Ann Bullen of Henry VIII, essays a part still 
haunted by memories of Maude Adams and Helen Hayes and gives an 
honest and direct performance. Richard Waring as Shand, Ernest Truex as 
Alick Wylie and Phil Bourneuf as David all give excellent interpretations of 
their Scotch roles and Miss Le Gallienne sparkles, and looks appropriately 
chic, as the Comtesse de la Briére. 


It is in John Gabriel Borkman that Miss Le Gallienne and Miss Webster, 
playing twin sisters and bitter enemies, have their field day. Miss Le Gal- 
lienne has been one of Ibsen’s chief interpreters in this country and finds in 
his sombre discussion of frustrated lives and burning, smothered hates an 
effective vehicle for her talents. She makes Ibsen’s heroines understandable; 
she gives them meaning beyond the immediate issue. In John Gabriel 
Borkman her task is more than usually difficult but she succeeds in pre- 
senting a special case with such veracity that it holds attention. She is well 
matched by Miss Webster’s performance of the unforgiving wife and pos- 
sessive mother. Victor Jory as Borkman gives a solid interpretation — dark, 
pompous and convincing — while Ernest Truex in the small part of the 
poet-friend etches a touching human character that stands out as memo- 
rable. With the exception of the last scene on a mountain-top — when 
Ibsen seems almost at his worst — the whole production as set and cos- 
tumed by Paul Morrison and directed by Miss Le Gallienne is coherent and 
atmospherically effective. 
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The Lyric Theatre 


CECIL SMITH 


N THE BALCONY scene of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Cyrano instructs some convenient musicians 
to warn him of anyone’s approach by playing 
lively music if the intruder is a woman, lugubrious 
music if it is a man. When the oncoming stranger 
proves to be a monk, Rostand requires with a 
touch of sheer genius that the music be at once 
gay and sad. 

For this scene in José Ferrer’s current revival 
of Cyrano Paul Bowles has composed a brief bit 
of music in perfect accord with the author’s wish; 
it insinuates itself naturally into the scene and 
makes its point clearly and with wit, yet it sacri- 
fices neither thematic originality nor richness of 
contrapuntal texture. Here, and elsewhere in 
Cyrano when music has a function to perform, 
the true lyric theatre momentarily comes into 
existence. For Mr. Bowles is a composer who can 
meet the requirements of an author or a director 
without feeling that he has to water down his 
musical talents. 

When the reviews of Cyrano appeared in the 
New York press, there was not even one passing 
tribute to Mr. Bowles’ achievement. Nor did Ben- 
jamin Britten’s imaginatively portentous inciden- 
tal music for The Duchess of Malfi reach any 
responsive critical ear, even though Peter Grimes 
has made the composer’s name one worth noticing 
outside esoteric musical circles. This latter over- 
sight was perhaps more natural, since the music 
was often practically inaudible and when you 
could hear it at all it sounded as though it had 
been ruthlessly cut. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that, so far as critical notice goes, the excellently 
conceived scores for these two revivals made no 
more impression than Robert Russell Bennett’s 
cliche music in Helen Hayes’ Happy Birthday. 

There is no point in trying to place special 
blame upon the drama critics for the halting pace 
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at which we move toward the creation of a lyric 
theatre of high, or even acceptable, quality in 
America. But their lack of musical discrimination 
—or, to put it more bluntly, their lack of any 
sense that musical discrimination is needed — is 
a symptom of the unhealthy separation which 
persists year after year between the theatre and 
music. The musical play, whether serious or light, 
lets the composer in by the back door and it is 
frequently the wrong composer. Opera, on the 
other hand, characteristically displays great cold- 
ness toward the stage director, unless he is suffused 
with the worst theories of continental operatic 
production. Too many professionals in the theatre 
do not know good music when they hear it and 
too many professional musicians do not know 
good theatre when they see it. 

A first-rate lyric theatre depends upon the in- 
terplay of creative minds of equal taste and com- 
petence in the two fields of music and drama. We 
saw such a liaison in the fashioning of Lady in the 
Dark, where Kurt Weill’s simple but subtly in- 
flected score melted with miraculous ease and 
appropriateness into the whole structure of Moss 
Hart’s play, smoothing its transitions and en- 
hancing the urgency of its moods, In the area of 
production we have witnessed a similar meeting 
of minds this fall in the New York City Opera 
Company’s staging of the Strauss-von Hofmanns- 
thal chamber opera, Ariadne aux Naxos, in which 
Laszlo Halasz, the musical director, and Leopold 
Sachse, the stage director, successfully pooled 
their mutual understanding of the elegance and 
artifice without which this highly stylized piece 
will not come into focus. But productions like 
Lady in the Dark and Ariadne auf Naxos do not 
come along as often as they should, or as often as 
they might if the obstacles to a satisfactory lyric 
theatre were squarely faced and surmounted. 





Most theatrical producers, directors and au- 
thors have difficulty in telling the difference be- 
tween good musical craftsmanship and bad. We 
have all often heard music in the theatre which is 
so puerile in its lack of purely compositional skill 
that a fourth-string music critic would turn up his 
nose if it appeared on an obscure Times Hall re- 
cital program. We have also heard music with 
many merits which is marred by some serious 
technical defect, like Lehman Engel’s score for 
the American Repertory Theatre’s Henry VIII, 
disagreeable in orchestration even though adroit 
in many other regards. And much too often we 
have seen the opportunity to encourage fresh in- 
vention passed by in favor of hack work; David 
Diamond, for instance, could have devised music 
for Happy Birthday which would deserve to be 
associated with Jo Mielziner’s inspired trick set- 
ting and Miss Hayes’ buoyant tour de force of 
acting. 

Another aspect of music which frequently 
eludes the typical theatre mind is its capacity to 
connote time and place. Music with wrong or 
confusing implications is often left unchallenged. 
For instance, the force with which Mr. Engel’s 
Henry VIII music prepares or underlines the 
mood of the various scenes is considerably dimin- 
ished by its shifting stylistic associations. Some- 
times it sounds like eighteenth-century music, 
sometimes like a somewhat arbitrary attempt to 
employ harmonic cadences typical of the sixteenth 
century; but never once does it achieve the essen- 
tial melodic freedom, the escape from the eternal 
tyranny of a controlling bass part, which distin- 
guished music in the time of Henry VIII. What 
we hear is the music of some never-never-time, 
distracting our attention from the plain fact that 
the play is a history, entirely explicit about the 
time and place of everything within it. 

Mr. Engel may consider this a hairsplitting 
kind of objection to his effective and workmanlike 
music. Far more important in any phase of the 
lyric theatre is the more general, rather than the 
purely historical or local, relevance of musical 
style and treatment to the nature of the dramatic 
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materials. The question must always be asked: Is 
the music really right for its dramatic purpose or 
is it essentially unrelated to the play, however 
agreeable it may be in its own right? 


Here the Theatre Guild’s two current musical 
productions offer a revealing contrast. Oklahoma! 
is a success as lyric theatre while Carousel is 
largely a failure. Let us grant, to avoid prelim- 
inary argument, that Oklahoma! seems quite a 
grandiose pot-pourri when its ingredients are 
compared with the innocent formula of Green 
Grow the Lilacs with its affecting interpolations of 
folk melodies, Yet despite the rather dismal melo- 
drama of the smoke-house scene and the preten- 
tious artiness of Agnes de Mille’s make-up-your- 
mind ballet, Oklahoma! is a cheerful spectacle of 
the lives of happy, uncomplicated people, trans- 
lated into a highly acceptable Broadway style. 
For such an entertainment the zestful, bouncy 
Richard Rodgers music is just right. It remains 
generally on the proper emotional plane and it 
is adequate in both technique 2nd ideas; only in 
the dream ballet it becomes labored and senten- 
tious along with the whole production, while its 
humor keeps the smoke-house scene from being 
worse than it is. 

Having succeeded so well with Oklahoma!, 
Mr. Rodgers and the Theatre Guild decided that 
the same formula could be applied to the musical 
redecoration of another play. But Liliom, upon 
which Carousel is based, is not another bright 
folk-vaudeville; it begins as serious realistic drama 
and moves into a realm of fantasy so delicately 
conceived that it crumbles if you touch it. In 
Carousel the opening scene, the clambake and a 
few other episodes blossom attractively when Mr. 
Rodgers decks them out with some of his most 
jocular show music. As the story progresses, how- 
ever, it develops a fourth dimension which Mr. 
Rodgers is not equipped to measure; he is as far 
outdistanced by the dramatic materials as he was 
in his score for the ballet, Ghost Town, where his 
music had no vocabulary to evoke the nostalgia 
of a dead mining town. As matters stand, Carousel 
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remains a popular hit on the strength of its re- 
semblance to the manner of Oklahoma!, the 
Theatre Guild continues to smile broadly over 
each weekly deposit slip and one more chance to 
try for a genuine lyric theatre in America has 


slipped by. 


Yet in all justice to the chieftains of the theatre, 
it must be confessed that composers with serious 
gifts are often difficult people to induct into the- 
atrical activity. Ever since the Romantic period 
unfortunately imbued composers with a convic- 
tion of their prophetic importance, it has been 
hard to make them listen to reason. When an 
eighteenth-century composer undertook to write 
for the stage he was reasonably tractable, for 
nobody had ever led him to believe that a com- 
poser was more than a skilled artisan. Since the 
mid-nineteenth century, however, composers have 
too often been intent upon writing music that is 
very difficult to perform and, in the case of stage 
works, preposterously difficult to bring within the 
practical resources of the stage. After some thirty 
years, for instance, Arnold Schénberg still hopes 
that somebody will again produce his remarkable 
Die Gliickliche Hand, but I daresay nobody will 
soon care to meet the challenge of its excessive 
technical demands. Wagner, of course, is con- 
stantly produced, but always in compromise fash- 
ion, and nobody is idiotic enough to claim that 
the Metropolitan makes good theatre out of his 
music dramas, 

All the same, there are a number of first-rate 
composers with extensive theatre experience who 
could go to work immediately, and probably very 
successfully, in the American theatre without first 
having to learn the theatre’s limitations and 
needs. Such men as Paul Hindemith, Igor Stra- 
vinsky, Darius Milhaud and Ernst Krenek have 
made history in the lyric theatre of Europe. They 
are capable of bringing new distinction to our 
American theatre and it is a discredit to our entre- 
preneurs that their talents are not used, except 
occasionally in the special field of ballet. Nor do 
we have to look only toward European-born com- 
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posers to discover excellently equipped musicians 
who would at least be willing to learn what the 
theatre would like from them. 

The possibilities of an equal union of music and 
drama challenge the imagination. So many kinds 
and levels of lyric theatre are awaiting venture- 
some exploration! Of course, valid progress will 
not be made unless appropriate standards of taste 
and judgment are upheld in each range of en- 
deavor. Above all else, we should not encourage 
the chi-chi. The Metropolitan Opera does not 
need to ask Cecil Beaton to design costumes for 
Il Trovatore or Charles Weidman to direct the 
movements of the principals in Lakmé, but it does 
need to find out what Jl Trovatore and Lakmé 
can amount to when they are put on the stage in 
their own most legitimate terms. Park Avenue 
would not be a better musical comedy if it had an 
abstract score for percussion instruments by John 
Cage but at least it is obvious that the Arthur 
Schwartz score was not in the effective style of 
satiric music required for principals who have to 
speak the words because they cannot sing. 

Imagine the lift a sensitive music score could 
give to Dream Girl, if only because it gave us 
something better to do in the dead spots than 
marvel at the cleverness of the staging! Imagine 
the benefit to dance theatre if Ballet Theatre 
could raise its sights above Facsimile, with its ero- 
tic pantomime writhed to a score full of echoes of 
Aaron Copland’s familiar musical prairies and of 
the antics of the sailors in Leonard Bernstein’s 
own earlier Fancy Free! And, furthermore, must 
the commercial theatre in all its branches always 
allow the schools and such groups as the new 
Ballet Society, Inc. to retain a virtual monopoly of 
such exciting experiments as last summer’s Peter 
Grimes at Tanglewood and Columbia’s commis- 
sioned opera by Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thom- 
son? 

The lyric theatre in America is an open pros- 
pect, with a limitless horizon. Those of us who do 
not write or produce plays need to talk about it, 
complain about it and create a demand for it. The 
future of the lyric theatre rests with its audiences. 





Westward Look 


An English Designer on Broadway 


DAVID FFOLKES 


EEP DOWN in the hearts of all of us there lies 
D a dream which we hope will one day be- 
come a reality. if you are a Mohammedan, your 
dream lies toward Mecca; if a Hassan, you look 
towards the golden road to Samarkand; if a scene 
designer in England, to Broadway. For ‘Westward 
look the land is bright.’ How bright only one who 
works in the theatre on both sides of the Atlantic 
can judge. 

For the great majority of English designers 
the American theatre holds a sort of magic. On 
Broadway a designer is so much more free than 
he is in Shaftesbury Avenue — to experiment with 
materials, with lights, with perspective or built 
scenery and, above all, free to handle far greater 
sums of money. Also, there is a sort of enthusiasm 
about a designer’s work, which is not merely flat- 
tering but inspiring. Most important of all, the 
technical standard demanded of the Scene De- 
signers’ Union makes designing a real profession 
and creates of the designer a professional man 
with a proper place in the fabric of the theatre 
world. 

In England, this is not so. There is no union to 
protect his business interests or to ensure that he 
knows his job before he undertakes work in the 
theatre. In many cases he is an easel painter who 
has never designed for the theatre before. This 
may be an admirable idea but it has always 
seemed to me that stage designers are in a world 
entirely their own. They — or we, since I am one 
of them — must not be architects completely, for 
architecture confines the mind in certain narrow 
(though well-proportioned) limits; yet it is im- 
portant that we should have a sound architectural 
knowledge. We must not be easel painters only, 
for they rarely think in terms of three dimensions; 


yet we must have many of their qualities. In short, 
we must be stage designers and nothing else — 
members of a clearly defined art who think in 
terms of perpetually moving color, for there is 
nothing static about scene designing. Imagine, for 
example, a small proscenium placed around a 
flower border in the full glory of summer, with a 
myriad butterflies each of his own particular color 
moving from one flower to another; or, again, 
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Costume design by David Ffolkes for Highland Fling, a 


ballet with choreography by William Dollar and music by 
Stanley Bate, to be produced in May by Ballet Society 
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watch the bright plumage of the birds moving 
among the blossoms of spring. Movement in color 
— that is stage design. 

The background to that movement on the stage 
is, of course, where the designer proves his in- 
dividuality. He may delight in built scenery, a 
form in which American designers and scene- 
builders excel and the English do not. Or, per- 
haps, he may be a great exponent of painted 
scenery, which is the English designers’ strong 
point. Personally, I was so long intrigued with 
the American theatre’s built scenery before I came 
here that I became obsessed with the idea. And 
as soon as I set foot in the American theatre I 
littered the stage with very solid, beautifully made 
columns and arches, arcades, platforms and steps. 
Night after night it was a source of unfailing de- 
light to me to watch light modeling the columns 
and casting deep, real shadows from capitals and 
bases. (It was also, no doubt, a source of delight 
to the armies of stagehands required to move that 
scenery in the shortest time between scenes! ) 

However, as Benedick says, “Doth not the ap- 
petite alter” And one hot day in Italy I was 
sitting in the cool of Palladio’s little theatre in 
Vincenza, studying his exquisitely made perspec- 
tive scenery, which was built of wood and placed 
behind a permanent stone architectural screen of 
beautifully proportioned columns and arches, 
obelisks and all the other delights of which Pal- 
ladio was such a master. Thus, I realized that 
neither built scenery alone nor painted scenery 
alone was the best medium for the modern theatre. 

First, modern stages in Anglo-Saxon cities are 
too small. (The state theatre in Leipzig has a stage 
that is six times larger than the auditorium.) Too 
much built scenery confines the designer to semi- 
permanent settings, and he is therefore ‘hoist with 
his own petard.’ Secondly, the effects of the 
cinema on the public have made them demand 
and expect something more than a series of cut 
perspective drops that lose all sense of reality 
when, in passing, an actor brushes against them, 
making them wobble and shake. Therefore, the 
answer is a good old English compromise: a mix- 
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ture of both built and painted perspective, the 
latter placed behind the former in drop form. So 
ran my thoughts when I left Palladio’s theatre. 

Unfortunately, because of the war, I was un- 
able to put these ideas into practice until 1946. 
I did, however, manage to try out a few of them 
in the depths of a Siamese jungle in 1944. It was 
in an unbelievably primitive theatre which my 
Japanese captors — in a much regretted moment 
of clemency at Christmas — allowed their pris- 
oners to build. Here, without the use of nails, 
hammers or saws, a Christmas revue was pro- 
duced, with one glamorous setting following 
closely on the heels of another! It was extremely 
difficult to really try out constructive experiments 
because the scenery was made from old Japanese 
sleeping mats painted with a limited range of 
colors — black, from ground charcoal; white, 
from lime (stolen at dead of night from the Jap- 
anese); a curious orange, from mixing curry 
powder (also stolen ) with lime; a horrid red, from 
ground bricks; and a rather beautiful green, from 
the juices of huge jungle leaves beaten to a pulp 
by large pieces of wood. Brushes (and wigs) were 
made from the loose ends of cows’ tails. The 
lighting plant was the setting sun aided by two 
kerosene lamps. And my audience of 2000 pris- 
oners of war were the enthusiastic, if unsuspect- 
ing, guinea pigs on whom I did my experiments. 

Primitive as they were, those experiments 
taught me a great deal about the delights of per- 
spective and its enormous possibilities, because 
I now know that neither eighteenth nor nine- 
teenth century ideas on the subject are adequate 
for the twentieth. We have moved too far away 
mentally from the ideas which inspired Palladio, 
Inigo Jones and Bibiena. We can, however, learn 
a lot from them and, by adding all the wealth of 
modern lighting, materials and methods of con- 
struction, we can make a new designers’ art, 
built on the best of the past combined with the 
best of the present. As scene designers we must 
never forget that we are artists, whose heaven is 
a fly rail, whose hell is an orchestra pit and whose 
stars are a hundred different-colored lights. 
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INA CLAIRE reigns again, with Margaret Douglass, in The Fatal Weakness. 





Its a Woman’s World 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


Drawings by Dan Sattler 


HOULD THE WOMEN of America,’ said Mrs. 

Trollope in 1832, ‘ever discover what their 
power might be, and compare it with what it is, 
much improvement might be hoped for.’ There 
was little in this country about which our visiting 
English cousin could say a good word in her 
Domestic Manners of the Americans, and about 
‘the lamentable insignificance of the American 
women’ she was painfully iterative. She did note, 
however, ‘that the women are doggedly steadfast 
in their will, and till matters are settled look like 
hedgehogs, with every quill raised and firmly set, 
as if to forbid the approach of any who might 
wish to rub them down.’ 

Mrs. Trollope was herself one of the most vio- 
lent rubbers-down American womanhood has 
had, but in the hindsight of another century it 
would appear that the females of the United 
States took their English visitor’s drubbing in 
better part than might have been expected, medi- 
tated upon her counsel, undertook to ‘discover 
what their power might be’ and with dogged 
steadfastness accomplished that improvement for 
which Mrs. Trollope hoped. 

At any rate one hundred and fifteen years later 
no great case can be made for the ‘lamentable 
insignificance’ of our wives and mothers in a 
country wherein one of the great matriarchal so- 
cieties of the modern world is developing. And 
certainly feminist leaders may look with a pride 
that will swell their bosoms to Hokinsonian pro- 
portions when they survey the American stage. 
For our theatre is veritably a woman’s world — 
a kind of latter-day female seminary where, al- 
though most of the faculty and trustees be male, 
the lifeblood of the institution is the females 
whom they serve. 


Whether the women have themselves accom- 
plished this, whether the men have turned it over 
to them or whether the theatre merely reflects the 
current state of the union is perhaps something 
for the social psychologists to chew upon. Here 
let us devote ourselves to an observation of the 
end result: the American stage is today a feminine 
institution. Its backbone is its women, their talent 
and their earning capacity, and its theme is of a 
world in which woman reigns. 

The leading performers on Broadway, the big 
money draws of the road are the great ladies. 
People have flocked from coast to coast to sit for 
an evening in the presence of the luminous Kath- 
arine Cornell ever since the days of A Bill of Di- 
vorcement, through the personification of such 
heroines as Joan of Arc, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Antigone and her much beloved Candida. 
For longer than Wilhelmina has sat on the throne 
of Orange Ethel Barrymore has been as close to 
the American equivalent of a queen as any lady 
in any walk of American life. Laurette Taylor 
in recent years has given to theatregoers magni- 
ficent and haunting portrayals of motherhood 
in Humoresque, Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, Outward 
Bound, The Glass Menagerie. Helen Hayes has 
been charming or regal, piquant or passionate, 
pathetic or pixy, depending upon the require- 
ments of such plays as Coquette, The Good Fairy, 
Mary of Scotland, Twelfth Night, Victoria Re- 
gina, Harriet or her current celebration Happy 
Birthday. As glamorous as any world could be 
would be one constantly (and exclusively) in- 
habited by Gertrude Lawrence, whether it were 
the Shavian universe of Eliza Doolittle, the psy- 
choanalytic one of Eliza Elliot or the volatile 
Mayfair of Noel Coward. Another kind of glam- 
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orous world is that ruled by Tallulah Bankhead 
of the husky voice, the feline beauty and the 
masterful ability to rock an audience with laugh- 
ter, as in The Skin of Our Teeth, or shake it into 
trembling awe, as in The Little Foxes. 





Sdfer 


Lillian Hellman 


The talents of a dozen other actresses —Judith 
Anderson, Ina Claire, Jane Cowl, Betty Field, 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Ruth Gordon, Eva 
Le Gallienne, Ethel Merman, Margaret Sullavan, 
Peggy Wood — are only equalled by their popu- 
larity. Lynn Fontanne, to be sure, shares her sway 
with her husband, but besides Alfred Lunt the 
American males whose names appear in lights 
are astonishingly few and most of these are tran- 
sients from Hollywood, like Fredric March, Bur- 
gess Meredith, Paul Muni or Orson Welles. For 
Maurice Evans is (or has been until recently) an 
Englishman and Raymond Massey a Canadian. 


We are not finished when we note the vast 
quantity of talent that is female. We must medi- 
tate upon the economic power of these women. It 
is safe to say that the weekly salary of every one 
of the seventeen actresses mentioned here runs 
into four figures. And we must further meditate 
upon the way in which the number of dominating 
women on our stage affects the writing of the 
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plays themselves as well as the choice of those 
produced. Look at the marquees of the present 
season, heralding the presence of the feminine by 
direct reference: Anna Lucasta, Annie Get Your 
Gun, Dream Girl, Gypsy Lady, Joan of Lorraine, 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, O Mistress Mine, The 
Duchess of Malf, What Every Woman Knows; 
to which could be added last season’s ] Remem- 
ber Mama, Therese, The Ryan Girl, Dunnigan’s 
Daughter, St. Louis Woman, The Mermaids 
Singing, Candida, Antigone and Dear Ruth. 

What is more, those successful plays of the pres- 
ent and immediate past which have got by with- 
out benefit of a woman mentioned in their titles 
are nevertheless preoccupied with the effect and 
power of woman: witness Born Yesterday, which 
would be nothing without Billie Dawn’s rebirth 
today; State of the Union, exhibiting the spec- 
tacle of wife and mistress struggling to dominate 
the thinking as well as the person of no less a man 
than an aspirant for the White House; Happy 
Birthday, that delirious saga of a spinster librarian 
on a jag; Years Ago, which is, of course, the auto- 
biography of that excellent actress, Miss Ruth 
Gordon; The Glass Menagerie, with its poetic 
picture of a mother’s love and frustration; The 
Voice of the Turtle, lifted in a song — to pursue 
the Biblical allusion — heard equally by girl and 
boy; Life With Father, which, as everyone knows, 
is really Mother’s Life With Father. 

It must be admitted that most of these plays 
have come from the pens of men. Except for 
Lillian Hellman and Rachel Crothers, the Ameri- 
can successors to the mantle of Mrs. Aphra Behn 
are few. And most of the great ladies of the Amer- 
ican theatre are directed by the stronger sex; 
since the death of Antoinette Perry, Margaret 
Webster stands alone as an outstanding director, 
with Margo Jones as the only other contender in 
the field. The frail acting vessels are perhaps 
clothed by their own sex (the costume-design 
field is fairly evenly divided between men and 
women ), but they are apt to appear against back- 
grounds devised by men, Aline Bernstein and 
Peggy Clark being almost our only practicing 


female scene designers. Then too, our stars’ repu- 
tations are principally made by men, for since the 
death of Wilella Waldorf no newspaper has hired 
a woman drama critic, and the female represen- 
tation in the New York Critics’ Circle consists 
only of Rosamond Gilder of this magazine and 
Kappo Phelan of Commonweal. 

In the management of the theatre, however, 
while the women may be woefully outnumbered, 
their sex can take heart in the observation that in 
several key managerial posts — of the Theatre 
Guild, the American Repertory Theatre, Theatre 
Incorporated — females hold sway. Theresa Hel- 
burn, long executive director of the Theatre 
Guild, is now co-director with Lawrence Langner, 
the years having increased the female control of 
that organization from thirty-three-and-a-third 
percent to fifty. Cheryl Crawford, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne and Margaret Webster run the new Amer- 
ican Repertory Theatre with no man to guide 
them. Beatrice Straight and Penelope Sack hold 
respectively the chair and the pursestrings of 
Theatre Incorporated. 

This field report from the battle between the 
sexes (if such an unequal conflict may qualify as 
a battle) does not, of course, take into consider- 
ation the women who invest in the theatre, or the 
women who inspire the designers, the directors 
and the writers, or who stand behind the mana- 
gers and exert, as Sir James Barrie and every 
woman know, such influence upon their men. 


It was not always thus in our theatre. The last 
century, while brightened by the talents of its 
Mrs. Fiske, its Maxine Elliott, its Nora Bayes and 
Charlotte Cushman, is equally if not more mem- 
orable because of Edwin Booth and Edwin For- 
rest, Richard Mansfield, Joseph Jefferson, John 
Drew and Otis Skinner. Furthermore, in the wide 
sweep of theatrical history during the great pe- 
riods, men have played the great roles in the 
greatest plays: Agamemnon and Oedipus, Tam- 
burlaine and Faustus, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear 
and Othello, the Misanthrope and Tartuffe, the 
Cid. If at certain times women have briefly pre- 
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occupied the dramatists these have been infre- 
quent: the Jacobean stage filled with the heroines 
of Webster, Middleton, Ford, Shirley; the Res- 
toration when women battled the men to a show- 
down in the scenes of Congreve, Wycherley and 
Farquhar, and then in the era of Lady Teazle. 

The predominance of the actress today is not 
worldwide. It seems, in fact, to be limited to this 
country. The outstanding acting of Great Britain 
is masculine: the positions of Laurence Olivier, 
John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, Michael Red- 
grave, Robert Donat, Clive Brook, the late Leslie 
Howard are unassailed and unassailable by any 
actress (with the possible exception of Dame 
Edith Evans). On the continent the outstanding 
actors of the French, Scandinavian, Russian 





Margaret Webster, Eva Le Gallienne and Cheryl Crawford 


stages are men: Jouvet, Eckman, Kachalov, Si- 
monov, to mention the first four that come to 
mind. It’s a woman’s world only north of the Rio 
Grande. And it is something which cannot be 
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attributed to the World War, for the women were 
in the saddle before the bugles blew. 

It would be tempting to attribute the mulie- 
brity of the American theatre to the fact that 
creative or, perhaps more exactly, interpretative 
artistry in this country is popularly considered the 
prerogative of the female. Men do not participate 
in the arts in this country as they do abroad. We 
are still too close to the pioneer days when the 
axe was more fitted to the hand of man than the 
pen or the eyebrow pencil. In America the male 
artist is dismissed in the mid-twentieth century as 
a ‘long-hair.’ Unfortunately, while there is some 
partial truth in this, it does not altogether coin- 
cide with the facts as far as the other arts are 
concerned. Our principal composers, painters, 
sculptors, poets are male. Our great symphony 
orchestras have only a scattering of women among 
their ensembles (mostly behind harps); none of 
them is conducted by a woman. 

Finally, further to complicate the sexual pic- 
ture, Hollywood is completely coeducational. 
While Ingrid Bergman is reported by Boxoffice 
to have nosed Bing Crosby out of first place 
among the box-office stars of the past year, Mr. 
Crosby and Gary Cooper, Cary Grant, Clark 
Gable, Humphrey Bogart, Van Johnson, Ray Mil- 
land, Spencer Tracy, Bob Hope, Gregory Peck, 
Alan Ladd and Walter Pidgeon (the runners- 
up) represent resources in both popularity and 
virility (if not always in artistry) that surpass the 
wildest dreams of the contemporary stage. 

What conclusion can be drawn from all this? 
What can be done to keep our young actors in 
the theatre? If the Messrs. Sherwood, Behrman, 
Anderson, Barry, Kelly, Hart and all the other 
good men and true stopped writing plays with 
star parts for the Misses Hayes, Bergman, Bank- 
head, Hepburn, Claire et al, would the stage 





thereby and forthwith regain its balance? I doubt 
whether such a simple — and indeed ungallant — 
expedient alone would suffice. 

If Hollywood’s Horace Greeleys stopped urging 
our young men to go west, or if Broadway offered 
compensating lures to men who want to earn a 
decent living, would the stage reacquire its mas- 
culinity? In some measure, yes. For if movies had 
not absconded with such talented men as John 
Garfield, Lee Cobb, Spencer Tracy, James Stew- 
art, Humphrey Bogart, just as or even before each 
reached his full maturity, the theatre would have 
a vigor and toughness that it deeply needs. 

But, in the last analysis, the theatre does not 
derive its muscularity or its toughness or its basic 
virility from the mere physical presence of a pre- 
ponderance of male performers. If these qualities 
are lacking in the theatre, if our stage has become 
more and more a woman’s world, it is because 
we have withdrawn too much from the world of 
men, because we have been content to reflect the 
trivialities of domesticity and to enjoy the safe 
sentimentality of our relations with Mom or the 
girl-friend rather than face up to the sinewy and 
exacting life of our time. As a matter of fact, when 
it comes to playwriting, it is a woman, Lillian 
Hellman, who has wrestled with this more suc- 
cessfully than many of her male colleagues. 

The dramatic schools throughout the country, 
whose halls before the war seldom echoed to a 
voice below high tenor, are hailing an influx of 
veterans. Their earnestness and enthusiasm is 
heartening, because one cannot but believe that 
they will bring both a new masculinity to the 
stage by their very presence on it and also an ap- 
preciation of the world upon which the theatre 
cannot turn its back. The future looks a bit rosier 
for the little band of males who have been trying 
to hold the ranks against the Amazonian hordes. 





‘... And we do likewise permit and give leave that all the women’s 
parts... from this time to come may be performed by women, so 
long as these recreations ... may... be esteemed not only harmless 
delights but useful and instructive representations of human life.’ 


— From English Royal Patent, 1662. 





Marionetti Alla Milanese 
HUGH BARTY-KING 


HE LITTLE THEATRE was full. It was four 
j pero in the afternoon in Milan and the 
leatro Gerolamo in the Piazza Beccaria was 
buzzing with children’s chatter. There was a cheer 
when the lower half of the safety curtain, a garish 
affair of brightly colored advertisements, was 
pulled into the upper half, like a sash window 
being opened from the bottom, and the two parts 
were drawn up together all of a piece. There was 
another cheer as the footlights went up. 

And then, for some time, the house lights re- 
mained on, for no apparent reason. ‘“Scendere 
le luce!’ a little boy cried. Put down the lights! 
And then the lights did go down and there was 
an outbreak of conversation, the older ones ex- 
plaining to the younger ones what was going to 
happen next. 

La Leggenda di Valfiorita, the Story of the 
Valley of Flowers, was the main piece that after- 
noon. Once upon a time there existed a Valley of 
Flowers which was bathed in sun all the year 
round. On the second Sunday in March there 


took place the traditional ceremony and festival 





of the Bunch of Flowers. The most beautiful girl 
in the village would proceed down to the bridge 
over the river and there, waiting, were all the 


young men of the village who sought the young 
maiden’s hand in marriage. A bunch of flowers 
was then thrown into the river and whoever re- 
trieved it won the beautiful maiden. 

Now one year the flowers were thrown into the 
stream as usual and the young men dived in after 
them, but the current was so strong it carried the 
flowers away. The bride-to-be was furious of course 
but there seemed nothing she could do about it. 
The party was breaking up when a handsome 
young man dressed in black presented himself on 
the bridge, held out the bouquet and claimed her. 

There was widespread rejoicing and everyone 
repaired to the church for the wedding. But joy 
soon gave way to dismay and terror. For no sooner 
had the unknown young man set foot on the 
threshold of the church than a flash of flame and 
smoke leapt from the earth. For the bridegroom 
was the Devil. A terrible storm lashed the valley 
lasting eight days and eight nights and, when it 
was over, in place of the smiling hills stood a 
huge mountain of ice. The valley was renamed 
the V almalsana, the Unhappy Valley. 

We see the valley as it is today when the cur- 
tain goes up, with the mountain of ice in the 
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background, We hear the storm with its lightning, 
and the tinsel threads that someone is jangling 
about in front of the scene tell us it is raining. 
In front of the stage there is a man, a real man, 
playing the violin and another the piano and be- 
tween them they are producing fairly creditable 
storm music. Soon through — or on the other 
side of — the rain comes a Baby Fiat car, hooting 
loudly as it comes, with headlights full on. Its 
entrance is met with a wild cheer which dies as 
it exits the other side. For this brief visit it is a 
small car, since it is in the distance (!), but almost 
at once it reappears in its full size, still hooting 
with head and side lights full on and yes 
someone inside it. The occupant gets out and 
comes round to the back of the car. It is a ‘tourist’ 
in traditional deerstalker hat and tweeds. 

He insists on seeing the Devil who duly appears 
in complete pantomime rig-out. The ‘tourist’ re- 
fuses to be frightened by the Devil’s chains or his 
curses and frivolously asks him, Faust-like, to give 
a show of his powers. There follows a tableau- 
vivant behind gauze, in which the Devil presents 
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all the Italian masque characters. The ‘tourist’ 
turns out to be a kind of male Good Fairy called 
Fildoro, Son of Light. He makes a tryst with the 
Devil to meet him the next day on the bridge, at 
‘which Mephisto exits traditionally in a puff of 
smoke and Fildoro bursts into song — still in his 
deerstalker hat. It all ends up in a grandiose trans- 
formation scene, with Fildoro defeating the Devil, 
the Son of Darkness, destroying the Mountain of 
Ice and restoring the Valley of Flowers, the sun 
and the happiness. 

The story of the Colla Family which runs this 
delightful little theatre is as strange and fascinat- 
ing as any of the weird fantasies they present 
on their stage. 

Among the people who fled from the troops of 
Napoleon, when they came to make Milan the 
capital of the new Cisalpine Republic at the be- 
ginning of the last century, was one Giuseppe 
Colla. The most treasured part of the luggage he 
took with him in his flight was the marionette 
theatre and the puppets with which he had enter- 
tained his friends in Milan at his private recep- 
tions. He was a signore and his marionettes had 
been merely a pastime but now, an exile, his 
house and fortune lost, he fell back on his former 
hobby as a way to earn a living. He took to tour- 
ing the countryside around Piedmont with his 
marionettes and he soon found that what he so 
enjoyed as a dilettante was a good commercial 
proposition. 

He trained his sons in the business and when 
they were grown up they set out on their own and 
soon there were three Colla companies on the 
road. Carlo was the representative in Italy and 
as time went on his three sons also learned the 
tricks of the trade. They stuck together and after 
many wanderings returned to Milan where they 
made their theatrical home in the little Teatro 
Gerolamo in the Piazza Beccaria in 1915. 

The Gerolamo is a miniature theatre built spe- 
cially for marionettes. It was originally called the 
Fiando, after the name of the man who first 
owned it and presented marionette shows there. 
Fiando came from Piedmont and the hero of all 





his shows was a character from the Piedmontese 
masque comedies, Gerolamo ( Jerome, or Jerry). 
The first time Gerolamo appeared as a marionette 
was in 1815, and it was as much his centenary as 
their own that the Colla family celebrated with 
that magnificent ‘historical, patriotic, commem- 
orative’ revue with which they opened their reign 
at the newly named Teatro Gerolamo. The Colla 
Brothers still have the original doll Fiando used. 
The precious figure no longer appears on the 
stage but a faithful replica has been made and 
the main part of the modern repertory is still the 
group of comedies featuring the famous character. 

The stage of the Teatro Gerolamo is eight feet 
high and some twelve feet broad. The dolls are 
about two feet high; their eyes move as well as 
their arms, legs and heads, but they only move 
their mouths to indicate laughter. When there is 
more than one person on the stage at a time you 
can always tell which one is talking because he 
is the one who is waving his arms about! 

The Collas’ theatre is no mere toy. They pre- 
sent Goldoni comedies, whole dramas and trage- 
dies, ballets, pageants, fantasies — operas even. 
Ten manipulators can work at the same time and 
sometimes there are as many as fifty or sixty dolls 
on the stage at the same time. The theatre is 
equipped with every mechanical device of a full- 
sized stage — lights, dimmers of every description, 
effects innumerable — and it needs all of them 
to present such spectacles as The Last Days of 
Pompeu or the operas Turandot and Aida. 

Minute care is taken to dress the dolls exactly 
to the smallest detail. In the theatre wardrobe 
upstairs are cardboard boxes stacked to the ceil- 
ing, each clearly marked, containing gloves, 
purses, spectacles, shoes, rifles, sticks, umbrellas, 
helmets and suits of armor finely made and dec- 
orated. The eighteenth-century costumes for the 
Goldoni plays are all hand-embroidered. 

The room would be a children’s paradise in- 
deed if it were not for the horrible, naked bodies 
that hang on strings along the wall, with shaved 
heads and popping eyes, some with fixed grins, 
others with scowls, and here and there faces you 
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recognize, a Stan Laurel swinging beside a Gari- 
baldi. This silent, staring, swaying horde makes it 
a Chamber of Horrors, 

In the old days each head was a work of art, 
the creation of an expert wood-carver who, in his 
time off from the church for which he made 
angels and saints, would set his hand to fearsome 
Lucifers and drunken Goldoni serving-men. The 
Collas have many heads from this period and they 
are among their greatest treasures, for they can 
never be repeated, only copied rather indiffer- 
ently. Woodcarving is a dying art. 

After the last war the Colla Brothers made a 
marionette film called Sogno Folle (Foolish 
Dream), a title which referred to the Kaiser’s 
dream of conquest, and have since made two 
other films, a satirical story called The Four 
Musketeers and a color version of Cinderella. 

It is the film, however, which is their enemy, 
their rival: children who used to pack their little 
theatre now go to the cinema. But somehow the 
special appeal of the marionette never altogether 
fades and the Teatro Gerolamo still stands intact, 
proof against movie competition as it was against 
air raids in the war. 
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THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES 


Al Stephenson (Fredric March) celebrates his return to civilian life with a first- 
class binge, ending up at Butch’s Place where he dances with his wife (Myrna Loy) 
to Hoagy Carmichael’s piano rhythms while their daughter (Teresa Wright) and 
Captain Fre? Derry (Dana Andrews) look on with alcoholic tolerance. Some- 
where nearby is Homer Parrish (Harold Russell), the third of the triumvirate of 
soldiers back from the wars with whom The Best Years of Our Lives is concerned. 
The names of the characters and some of their problems are the same as they were 
when MacKinlay Kantor first invented them in his blank-verse epic called Glory 
for Me. But Robert E. Sherwood who wrote the screenplay and William Wyler 
who directed the film have wrought alchemists’ changes on the original. 





A Picture of Our Lives 


The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HIS unnatural peace that rushed into the 
gens left by war has caught our poets and 
prophets unawares. It is a curious fact that with 
the exception of Norman Corwin’s On a Note of 
Triumph no novelist, no poet and no playwright 
has yet emerged with an adequate expression of 
the spirit and problems of our day. It appears 
that peace, too, must be recollected in tranquility. 
In view of this default in the other arts it seems 
more than a minor miracle that Samuel Goldwyn, 
Robert Sherwood and William Wyler have suc- 
ceeded in building a platform of tranquility 
above the press of the times and in crystallizing 
the sum of their vision in a superlative motion 
picture, The Best Years of Our Lives. 

That the two creative members of the trium- 
virate succeed where so many others have failed 
(not for lack of trying) may be laid to the unusual 
circumstances that found them both involved in 
the war when most men of their years and ex- 
perience were left behind on the home front. 
Though neither was in active combat, both shared 
in the stirring and sometimes shattering experi- 
ence of separation from home and each was con- 
strained to contemplate and interpret events as 
they occurred. Unlike many of the war’s most 
sensitive reporters, young men whose baptism by 
fire coincided with their emotional coming of age, 
both Wyler and Sherwood had attained maturity, 
not only physically but emotionally and with re- 
spect to their crafts. When peace came they were 
possessed of both the emotion and the tranquility, 
as well as the skill to express what they saw. 

And so in this story (built on the raw mate- 
rials of MacKinlay Kantor’s Glory for Me) of 
three veterans’ return to their homes, they have 
captured in brilliant flashes of detail and in the 


steady illumination of compassion the turmoil, 
the misery and the profound necessity for reevalu- 
ation that faces reunited families all over the 
world. They have noted shrewdly the warrior’s 
homesickness for war, the officious, the blunder- 
ing, the helpful civilians, the shortages, the petty 
irritations and the changing values, the phony 
dreams and the phonier realities. They have cap- 
tured, too, the humorous aspects of the scene; the 
wartime habits unconsciously remembered, the 
peacetime habits forgotten over the years. Sher- 
wood and Wyler are not orators; it is a film they 
have made, not a diatribe. Their observations 
are revealed in terms of dramatic give-and-take, 
of visual intimation. The simplicity with which 
they have interwoven three stories into a single 
revelation of humor and humanity is a work of 
artful deception. 

Fredric March is the sergeant, Al Stephenson, 
who returns to a loving wife (Myrna Loy), two 
grown children (Teresa Wright and Michael 
Hall) and a nice fat job as vice-president in 
charge of small loans at the local bank. His prob- 
lem, once he has overcome the initial strangeness 
of homecoming, revolves around the conflict in 
his job between human and commercial values. 
On occasion he is not averse to the bottle and this 
predilection provides Fredric March with more 
than one opportunity to explore the rigors of 
drunkenness in hilarious and intimate detail. 

Captain Derry (Dana Andrews) was a soda- 
jerker before the war, married to the brassy blonde 
Marie (Virginia Mayo) twenty days before he 
shipped overseas. He returns with his bomber- 
bred dreams of a home of his own and a job that 
is worthy of his war-born mettle, only to meet 
with disillusion as his marriage breaks up and the 
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new job that he so hoped for is not forthcoming. 

Homer Parrish ( Harold Russell ) is a sailor who 
lost both hands in the South Pacific. Though the 
Navy has trained him proficiently in the use of 
prosthetic ‘hooks,’ they could not train him to put 
his arms around his girl or to deal with the pain- 
ful solicitude of his family. He must work that out 
for himself. 

As these episodes progress, sometimes sepa- 
rately, sometimes together, each story moves 
inevitably towards its climax. Al Stephenson 
confounds his bank president with a witty and 
incisive parable delivered at a dinner in honor of 
his homecoming. Fred Derry has it out with his 
wartime illusions alone in the nose of an aban- 
doned bomber. Homer Parrish tests his girl and 
himself by revealing his helplessness in an episode 
of affecting solemnity. 

That all the players, from the most experienced 
down to Harold Russell — whose only equipment 
for the part was the fact that he, like Homer, 
had lost his hands in the war — perform with 
variety, skill and profound integrity reflects credit 
beyond the limits of the actors themselves. It 
means that Robert Sherwood has given them 
people to image and lines to speak that lend focus 
and meaning to their performance, and that Wil- 
liam Wyler has guided them through the maze 
of the story with extraordinary sensitivity. He has 
set them a leisurely pace and proved endlessly 
resourceful with business to bring them along 
through a difficult speech or a moment of silence. 
On the visual side he has urged Gregg Toland, 
the cameraman, and George Jenkins and Perry 
Ferguson, the art directors, to eschew the beau- 
tiful or striking in favor of a kind of uncluttered 
realism. Only at a time when the event dictates 
the technique, as it does during Derry’s visit to 
the bomber graveyard, does Wyler resort to pure 
cinema artifice. By composing a symphony for 
this episode out of visual and orchestral effects, 
he has achieved a disturbing expression of Derry’s 
emotional crisis. 

Hugo Friedhofer’s score provides sturdy sup- 
port both here and elsewhere throughout the film, 
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where his musical motif grows frequently out of 
the scene itself — be it Hoagy Carmichael’s piano 
jingles, Marie’s strident radio or the jungle 
rhythms of a nightclub band. 

It may seem paradoxical to report that a mo- 
tion picture which lasts nearly three hours is a 
paragon of economy. And yet it is the strength of 
The Best Years of Our Lives that almost no line 
is wasted, no action irrelevant, no episode pushed 
beyond the limit of necessity. 


MGM’s motion picture of Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ The Yearling is a miracle of another 
sort. In this case the wonder is that the picture 
ever got made and that, once completed, it came 
together with a solid and indisputable core of 
integrity. The statistics held no such promise. The 
film had been ninety-one months in preparation. 
No less than six expeditions to Florida were nec- 
essary over the years, with several false starts and 
changes both of director and leading players. The 
tergiversation of nature itself was prodigious. The 
weather was unpredictable; many of the dra- 
matis personae were wild animals inclined to 
dictate their own rules of play; and the leading 
character, the yearling, was a fawn which had, 
according to the dictates of the story, to grow by 
precise leaps and bounds. 

As the yearling’s friend, Jody, the director 
Clarence Brown chose a Memphis youngster 
named Claude Jarman, Jr., a round-faced, lanky 
blond youth with a visage as volatile as a small 
boy’s thoughts. He chose well, for it is in the im- 
pact of nature’s wonder and cruelty on this small 
boy that The Yearling has captured the essence 
of tenderness and splendor that was in Mrs. 
Rawlings’ original. 

In color of luxuriant tones, the picture has 
juxtaposed without comment the barren waste 
and tropical lushness that exist side-by-side on the 
Florida peninsula. It never seeks (as The South- 
erner did) to make manifest the motives that bind 
a marginal farmer such as Jody’s father to a soil 
that betrays his most urgent efforts. The Yearling 
represents the familiar notion of nature as a kind 





of cathedral. It surveys the scene in a spirit of 
almost religious dedication, under which nature’s 
arbitrary brutality — her droughts and rains and 
the predatory ways of her beasts — are all ac- 
cepted as the will of God. 

Jane Wyman is sternly and uncompromisingly 
tragic as Jody’s mother, and Gregory Peck looks 
the lean-hewn part of the farmer although, in 
keeping with the spirit of the occasion, his voice 
is inclined to echo the preacher’s dying fall. But 
the focus of The Yearling remains as it should on 
the play between Jody and the world around him. 
Here with Clarence Brown’s gentle guidance the 
atmosphere radiates warm humanity. 


If pantheism is a deceptively simple form of 
religious expression, then that represented by The 
Razor’s Edge is deceptively confused. For near 
onto three hours we are asked to accompany one 
Larry Darrell around the world as he seeks peace 
of mind in the answers to questions that disturb 
him. But we are never informed what the ques- 
tions are and we never learn Larry’s answer. For 
a public suckled on well-made mysteries, it is a 
peculiarly baffling experience. 

Without having read the Somerset Maugham 
original, it seems fair to speculate that the film 
fails to come to grips with its problem because 
the scriptwriter was given no more to go on than 
the spectacle of a pleasant young man afflicted 
with a smattering of divine discontent. But this 
is not an invention sufficient to warrant the effort 
and expense of transferring an elaborate novel to 
the screen. On the contrary, it is the most com- 
monplace of phenomena. The only aspect which 
sets Larry’s experience apart from the general run 
is the fact that he can afford to circle the world 
in search of peace whereas most others must be 
content to seek it in a beer at the corner bar. 

Not only that experienced writer, Lamar Trotti, 
seems thwarted by his assignment. As Tyrone 
Power, who plays Larry Darrell, moves through 
his paces with black-eyed and disarming sincerity, 
he is able to convey no more than a certain 
amiability which is hardly enough from a man 
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who has seen the light on a hillside in India. 
Alongside Power, Gene Tierney as the selfish 
beauty Isabel, Anne Baxter as the unhappy Sophie 
and Herbert Marshall as a Maugham rendered in 
faint water-color all suffer from the vague unrest 
that comes of a lack of definition at the core. Only 
Clifton Webb, who plays Isabel’s bachelor uncle, 
Elliott Templeton, derives some satisfaction from 
his chores. As a sort of distillation of the acidulous 
side of Maugham’s nature, he is given dapper 
clothes to wear and salty phrases to utter in an 
urbane performance that is only blighted by an 
embarrassing exhibition at the end. 


Back at MGM, Vincente Minnelli is trying his 
hand at still another variety of film, having al- 
ready put behind him one period musical, Meet 
Me in St. Louis, one boy-and-girl tragi-comedy, 
The Clock, and one lush Technicolor musical, 
The Ziegfeld Follies. In point of versatility alone, 
his current effort, Undercurrent, is a tribute to 
his talents, for this time he has essayed a melo- 
drama of suspense among the rich and powerful 
and has put such high voltage stars as Katharine 
Hepburn and Robert Taylor through their paces. 

In Edward Chodorov’s screenplay (based on a 
story by Thelma Strabel) he is telling the story 
of Ann, who marries Alan Garroway, a youthful 
captain of industry, and graduates into a world 
of generals and political luminaries, of Virginia 
mansions and ranch houses in California. The 
marriage whirl is shadowed by the memory of 
Alan’s brother Michael, who has mysteriously dis- 
appeared and mention of whose name is enough 
to send Alan into transports of anger. The ques- 
tion of who is Michael, what is he? mounts in 
significance until the undercurrent of tension 
takes on monumental proportions. With the solu- 
tion of that question about three-quarters of the 
way through the film comes a quick deviation in 
the story-line and, it must be admitted, a quick 
break in the credibility of the theme. 

Yet until that time Minnelli has succeeded in 
mounting his drama handsomely, and in drawing 
his suspense from the atmosphere with painful 
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accuracy. As always in a Minnelli film, the ap- 
pearances are impeccable. Whoever is responsible 
for the set decorations (four names are listed in 
the artistic credits) it can be assumed that Min- 
nelli’s designing eye has helped to put the furniture 
in place, to measure the distances and to pass on 
the objets d’art that are spotted through the scene. 
In the generally decorative vein of the picture, 
Katharine Hepburn fills an authentic niche of her 
own, her cleancut outlines, deft movements and 
molded features handsomely decked out in cos- 
tumes by Irene. Her playing is volatile, mannered, 
nasal as always; it is never negligible. This in 
itself is a virtue in a world compounded of cellu- 
loid imagery. 

Across from Miss Hepburn, Robert Taylor is a 
competent foil. Toward the end he succeeds with 
the help of some deft photography in twisting his 
features into the contours of dark malevolence 
the role demands. Edmund Gwenn is briefly vis- 
ible at the outset as Ann’s professor father, and 
toward the end Robert Mitchum is also at hand, 
curiously miscast (though we can’t say as whom, 
since that would be revealing the plot). Suffice 
it to say that by casting him outside his mold the 
director has served the purposes of his story by 
imposing on the credulity of his audience. 


In Song of the South, Walt Disney has wrought 
prodigious improvements on his earlier attempts 
to combine live action with animation. He has 
found himself a molasses-voiced Negro full of 
years named James Baskett and set him the agree- 
able task of recounting some of the Uncle Remus 
stories with cartoon illustration. He has painted 
his animated scene with radiant colors in a deli- 
cately stylized manner. He has filled it with gay 
inventions in the spirit of his best creations. He 
has probably come as close to resolving the prob- 
lem of scale as is possible in a form that combines 
two- and three-dimensional figures in a single 
frame. 

The treacle of sentimentality which spills into 
much of his recent work is relegated in Song of 
the South to the framing story. This is photo- 
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graphed in an aggressively picturesque fashion 
and concerns an episode of plantation life. For 
all its reminiscent tone, this old-fashioned tribute 
to the romantic south succeeds in being both con- 
fusing and repugnant. In the final reckoning Song 
of the South, pulling forward and backward at 
the same time, ends up in the middle of nowhere. 


From Sweden comes Appassionata, featuring 
Viveca Lindfors, who has already been captured 
by Warner Brothers presumably in the hope that 
the soil which produced Ingrid Bergman will be 
as beneficent a second time. That Miss Lindfors 
shares Miss Bergman’s sturdy good looks cannot 
be denied; her talents remain to be measured 
against future performances. Meanwhile she is 
seen in a picture curiously reminiscent of the 
Warners’ own recent release, Deception. Here is 
the familiar triangle in new formation: the girl 
married to the pianist (played by Georg Ryde- 
berg) whom she loves and fears in equal propor- 
tions; the ‘other man’ (Alf Kjellen) who is both 
a professional and amorous rival. In the course 
of the film there is musical entertainment dubbed 
in by Witkowsky and including, it need hardly 
be added, portions of the Appassionata Sonata as 
well as considerable Chopin. Under Olov Molan- 
der’s direction the tempo is plotted at a pace more 
suggestive of theatre than film but, since the ex- 
perience of his leading men extends equally over 
both mediums, the interest is sustained on even so 
stagy a level. 


This reviewer is generally as fallible as most, 
but every once in a while we outdo ourselves. 
Herman Weinberg is the victim of our latest ex- 
cursion into inaccuracy. Having failed last year 
to credit him along with Pietro di Donato for the 
excellent titles to Open City, we compounded 
the felony last month by attributing to Mr. Wein- 
berg the titles for Les Enfants du Paradis. The 
fact is that the titles for the print of Marcel 
Carné’s film which is now in this country were 
written in England by Dennis Freeman. Our 
apologies to both gentlemen. 
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UNDERCURRENT 


Edmund Gwenn and Katharine Hepburn in Vincente Minnelli’s motion picture. 
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EVA LE GALLIENNE as Ella Rentheim in the American Repertory Theatre’s 
production of Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman. 





The Belgian National Theatre 


LUC ANDRE 


HE NATIONAL THEATRE Of Belgium was cre- 
Kk Sot by the order of the Prince Regent on 
November 1, 1945. Until then, the Belgian theatre 
had lived under the influence of the Parisian 
theatre, borrowing repertory, stage designs and 
stars and at the same time losing its own best 
artists and technicians to French productions. 
Independent movements such as Jules Delacre’s 
Théatre du Marais or the Vlaamsche Volkstoo- 
neel had distinguished but ephemeral careers. 

One of the most delicate problems which faces 
any Belgian theatrical enterprise is that of the 
public. Theatregoers are becoming more and 
more scarce, limited to an intellectual minority. 
The masses are not interested in spectacles which 
too often amount to nothing more than artificial 
word-plays rather than the living productions for 
which they unconsciously hunger. And the public 
which has remained faithful to the theatre has 
allowed itself to become lazy, satisfied with the 
old standbys and fearful of new ventures which 
may disappoint them even more than the old. 

To create a Belgian theatre in line with the 
country’s fine artistic tradition, to give native 
artists and technicians free rein for their talents 
and invention and to widen the theatregoing pub- 
lic to include all levels and all ages—such are the 
aims of the sponsors and promoters of the new 
National Theatre of Belgium. 

The direction of the French-speaking branch 
of the National Theatre has been entrusted to the 
Huisman brothers, Jacques and Maurice, who 
formerly led the company of the Comédiens Rou- 
tiers, the Traveling Comedians. This group had 
been started in 1934 in Brussels by students, 
workers, technicians and artists who wanted to 
work in the theatre. 

To equip themselves for leadership, Jacques 
Huisman toured Russia, from city to city and 


theatre to theatre, in search of ideas and experi- 
ence, and Maurice Huisman went to the United 
States to study the tributary theatre. Later both 
studied in France under Léon Chancerel, the 
disciple of Jacques Copeau and founder of the 
French Compagnie des Comédiens Routiers in 
Paris. 

In their ten years’ career the Belgian Comé- 
diens Routiers became known throughout the 
country. From the attic of a Brussels schoolhouse 
where they had their nightly rehearsals they 
fanned out over the Walloon countryside on 
weekends and during vacations. Each Sunday 
morning their brightly painted second-hand truck 
stopped in some village square or at a suburban 
crossroads in the coal-mining districts. The play 
was announced to the sound of trumpets and 
bass-drums. In the evening there would be a great 
turn-out, the pit filled with woodcutters, farmers, 
glass-blowers, miners and ore workers. The pro- 
ductions of Sophocles, Moliére, Chekhov, Gozzi, 
Goldoni, Shakespeare were vivid and moving, 
colorful and daring. The company had to convert 
a new public which was enthusiastic but discern- 
ing and intolerant of boredom. 

The Comédiens did not forget the children. For 
them they played fairy tales in commedia dell’ arte 
fashion reenforced with acrobatics and magic — 
Pinocchio, Le Soldat au Briquet, Peanut, La 
Queue de la Poéle. The public played a great part 
in these. Stamping, hissing, singing, it supported 
the triumph of good, refuted the lies of the traitor 
and helped their heroes to recover from the most 
perilous witches’ curses. Soon the theatres were 
not large enough to contain this zeal and enthu- 
siasm and the company took to the circus to play 
stories like La Queue de la Poéle for an audience 
of three thousand children. And little by little the 
fame of the young Comédiens Routiers spread; 
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their popularity grew in the villages lost in the 
wheat plains as well as in schools, Army barracks 
and industrial cities. 

The German occupation of Belgium did not 
stop their activity. Most of them members of the 
resistance army, they also carried on resistance 
through the stage. In 1941 they produced a new 
play by Herman Closson, Les Quatre Fils Aymon, 
based on a legend of the forest of Ardennes and 
reciting the epic adventure of four heroes of the 
region who fought the powerful Charlemagne. 
From the very first performance the public under- 
stood. It would indeed have been hard not to 
catch on — the tough veteran soldiers of Charle- 
magne brought to mind other bullies no less loath- 
some, and the heroes of Ardennes, hunted from 
forest to forest, fighting with bare hands and great 
cunning, resembled living heroes. It was a pro- 
digious success and although it was banned by 
German censors it was played more than a hun- 
dred times under counterfeit authorizations. 

After the liberation, the Comédiens Routiers 
presented a pantomime show to American, Brit- 
ish and Canadian soldiers on the Holland front 
and in the Aachen sector. Their motto was ‘Send 
us where the other companies cannot go.’ They 
played to camps lost in the snow and mud, putting 
up their stage, their curtains, lights and sets in 
blasted barns just behind the front lines. Their 
tours from village to village had prepared them 
well for this task and their soldier public gave 
them the same welcome they had earlier received 
from the workers. 

The news that the future of the National Thea- 
tre had been entrusted to the Huisman brothers 
and a nucleus from the Comédiens Routiers was 
variously greeted by the Brussels critics. Some ex- 
pressed confidence in the dynamism and fresh 
spirit of the young group. Others cried scandal. 
According to the latter, a group of amateurs with 
openly-avowed radical tendencies, who were ready 
to dynamite the old respected stage and to cover 
Shakespeare and Moliére with a sauce of La 
Queue de la Poéle, could not be entrusted with a 
national institution without danger of catastrophe. 
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The first season in 1945-46 was a hard battle. 
The young National Theatre had to ride out these 
sarcasms. With two plays in its repertory —a 
revival of Les Quatre Fils Aymon and Romeo and 
Juliet — it resumed the road tours of the Comé- 
diens Routiers. Principles remained unchanged, 
namely, a popular theatre directed to a large 
public; extreme care in all productions whether in 
Brussels or in the smallest country village; spirited 
productions with simple, colorful costumes and 
sets and prominent roles for music and the dance; 
performances at reduced prices reserved for work- 
ers and government employees and road shows 
for the soldiers in the Belgian occupation zone in 
Germany. 

During the month of June 1946, the battle was 
won. In the provinces, the National Theatre 
earned the support of a larger and more faithful 
audience. In Brussels its position was assured by 
the ‘Soirées de l’Industrie’ to which the movie 
and music-hall crowds flowed for performances 
of Fils Aymon and Romeo and Juliet. But the 
battle won in the theatre is only a prelude to other 
battles. What are the goals of the National Thea- 
tre of Belgium in its second year? 

‘Our public is the one that doesn’t go to the 
theatre’ is more than ever the paradoxical motto 
of the former Comédiens Routiers. New workers 
have joined up — actors, designers, musicians 
and technicians of all kinds. And, however ‘na- 
tional’ it may be, the National Theatre does not 
hesitate to hire foreign assistants to provide new 
ideas and serve as examples for young Belgian 
directors. The production of The Barber of Se- 
ville, for example, has been entrusted to the 
French director, Louis Ducreux, and Shake- 
speare’s Othello to a Hollander, Johann De 
Meester. The third production of the season, 
Giraudoux’s Ondine, is being directed by Jacques 
Huisman. 

Besides these big productions, the theatre is 
preparing simpler and more mobile ‘workshop’ 
plays which will be taken to the rural areas, small 
villages and distant schools. This program will 
include works of Moliére, de Musset, Chekhov 





and others, as well as modern plays. Special 
pieces will be shown for school children. These 
workshop performances will be in the hands of 
young actors, designers and directors so that they 
may have an opportunity to show their talents 
and put their own ideas into practice. 

In sum, the National Theatre is becoming more 
and more the directive centre for all young thea- 
tre movements in Belgium. It is daily helping and 
counseling young amateur groups which turn to 
it for assistance. Its instructors go out into the 
schools, children’s homes, scout camps, to organize 
plays and camp-fire skits and for the benefit of 
youth leaders it is organizing courses in produc- 
tion as well as special camp schools for teaching 
the principles of dramatic art. 

The National Theatre of Belgium wishes to be 
a living movement. It does not want to become 
an ‘official institution,’ bureaucratic and con- 
gealed in self-satisfaction, but a collective en- 
deavor always growing, always in search of new 
ideas and in contact with a public at all social 
levels. This is the only way to merit the dignified 
and highly respected title of “The National 
Theatre of Belgium.’ 


News From 
Other Belgian Stages 


O SUPPLEMENT the activities of the French 

branch of Belgium’s National Theatre, de- 
scribed by M. André, the editors of THEATRE 
ARTS are indebted to M. Camille Poupeye of La 
Libre Académie de Belgique for further news of 
the theatre in a country that has not merely sur- 
vived two enemy occupations in the last twenty- 
five years but come through with a spirit as un- 
daunted and ambitious as ever. 

M. Poupeye reports that the other branch of 
the new National Theatre, the Flemish-speaking 
group, opened its season with a handsome pre- 
sentation in Antwerp, Brussels and the provinces 
of The Chalk Circle, the fourteenth-century Chi- 
nese play adapted by Klabund. 


BELGIAN NATIONAL THEATRE 


Among the commercial theatres of Brussels the 
Théatre des Galéries is offering Jean Cocteau’s 
L’Aigle a Deux Tétes in the production created 
by the Théatre Hébertot in Paris, with André 
Beaurepaire settings and Christian Bérard cos- 
tumes that make, M. Poupeye says, ‘an enchant- 
ing performance.’ 

Mégarée by Maurice Druon, created by the 
young Vieux Colombier company at the Théatre 
du Parc in Brussels, was first seen in Monte Carlo 
in 1942. ‘Druon,’ M. Poupeye comments, ‘has 
endowed the heroic sacrifice of Creon’s son, Mé- 
garée (or Ménécée), with the grandeur of classic 
Greek tragedy. Poetical beauty of text, though 
occasionally too wordy, and great skill in develop- 
ment of the theme persuade us to keep an eye on 
this promising young author who escaped from 
Paris shortly after the play’s production at Monte 
Carlo, joined de Gaulle’s forces in London and 
collaborated with the French team of the BBC. 

‘The “Spectacles du Palais des Beaux Arts” 
made a good start with Jean-Paul Sartre’s Les 
Mouches, in which the dramatist brings the 
sombre but heroic episode of the vengeance of 
Orestes and Electra down to a depressing atmos- 
phere of murder and meanness. The perform- 
ance, with Madeleine Barrés, Maxane and Henri 
Billen, the mise en scéne by Raymond Gérome 
and the suggestive settings by Jan Cox made of 
the play a notable success. 

‘At the Théatre Moliére, Arsenic and Old Lace 
is a long-standing hit. And, finally, at the Flemish 
Theatre of Brussels there is an interesting produc- 
tion of Cain by the Austrian poet, Anton Wild- 
gans, first produced in Vienna in 1921.’ 
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Alfred Lunt Presents 


Penny Plain and Tuppence Colored 


T MAY NoT generally be known that Alfred 

Lunt began his theatrical career as a producer 
and scene designer. Twin stars in the acting 
firmament, he and Lynn Fontanne are insepar- 
ably associated with the performing arts. Cur- 
rently, in O Mistress Mine, the Lunts are 
delighting their admirers with a brilliantly dex- 
trous performance. But long as is the catalogue 
of Alfred Lunt’s successful roles, it must be here 
confessed that he is at heart a frustrated im- 
presario of Reinhardtian proportions whose very 
first production was nothing less than a complete 
presentation of Parsifal with scenario, scenery, 
costumes, lighting, words, music and action (not 
to mention actors) by Alfred Lunt. 

Should anyone doubt it, Mr. Lunt might be 
induced to show, within the magic framework of 
the original toy-theatre proscenium for which the 
production was planned, the bold and atmos- 
pheric backgrounds he painted at the age of 
twelve. The stage, viewed from across the room, 
is no smaller than that of the Metropolitan 
Opera House as one looks down upon it from 
the top of the gallery half a block away. And 
Mr. Lunt’s dark tree-trunks against the brighter 
distance of meadow and brook, his Klingsor pal- 
ace and even the little painted flower-maidens 
of his chorus — so lovely at a distance, so hag- 
gard and war-worn when gazed at close at hand 

~ have an uncanny resemblance to a production 
the director had never, in his short life, seen. 

Mr. Lunt’s collector’s passion for toy theatres 
undoubtedly stems from the years of his child- 
hood when illness kept him bed-bound but when 
his imagination and his gifted, ingenious fingers 
created a whole world of theatre within the con- 
fines of his nursery. During the blitz in London 
when he and Miss Fontanne, together with the 
other stalwart, unsung heroes of the English stage, 
played on in spite of bombs and rockets, Mr. 
Lunt diverted himself by collecting toy theatres 
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of every kind and description. It was a way of 
keeping one’s mind off what might be happen- 
ing around the corner, what might happen any- 
where or any time. The little theatres, preserving 
so miraculously a dramatic epoch long since gone, 
served the double purpose of being immediately 
amusing and permanently valuable. For they are 
a lively commentary on theatrical history, as 
everyone can see who attends the exhibition of 
Mr. Lunt’s collection installed at the Museum 
of the City of New York by May Davenport 
Seymour, curator of the theatre collection. 

Mr. Lunt himself has lavished much care, time 
and thought on setting up the largest ‘little show’ 
of its kind seen hereabouts. Even Robert Louis 
Stevenson, great devotee of juvenile drama — 
‘Penny Plain and Tuppence Colored’ — would 
be dazzled by this simultaneous display of 
twenty-five stages all painted, set up, lighted and 
‘dressed’ with props and actors. If a visitor to the 
Museum is armed with even the smallest dose of 
imagination, this exhibit will be a magic experi- 
ence, an excursion into the very heart of the 
nineteenth-century theatre of London. 

The Juvenile Drama which began to be pub- 
lished as early as 1811 reflects in every detail the 
theatre of its day. The ‘stationers’ — Green, 
West, Burtenshaw, Jameson, Orlando Hodgson 
and, later, Skelt, Webb, Redington and Pollock 
— who printed these miniature reproductions of 
the current hits modeled not only the plays them- 
selves but the proscenium arches of the theatres 
(as can be seen on the cover of this issue) on the 





popular theatres of the day: Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, Astleys, Lyceum, Surry, Sadler’s Wells. 
In the stage boxes they placed the ladies and 
gentlemen of the period in all their finery; in 
front of the stage play dashing musicians. 
Though made as a toy for children, the plain 
or colored sheaves of prints record with astound- 
ing fidelity the style and manner of acting as 
well as the methods of production of a robust 
period in the English stage. Here one can see 
Kean in action as Richard III taking the fencer’s 
position, sword in hand, legs apart. One can 
almost hear the double stamp of well-planted feet 
that marked the final couplet of a roaring speech. 
Shakespeare’s more violent dramas were popular 
but the bulk of the Juvenile Drama consisted of 
reproductions of melodramas such as Timour the 
Tartar, Three Fingered Jack or The Terror of 
Jamaica, Jack and the Beanstalk, The Maid and 
the Magpie (all of which can be seen in the Lunt 
exhibit) and a goodly sprinkling of Christmas 
pantomimes complete with Harlequin, Colum- 
bine, clowns, fairies’ tricks and transformations. 
Among these perhaps the most surprising is 
‘A New Serio-Comic, Operatic, Melo Dramatic, 
Cabalistic, Grand Christmas Pantomime en- 
titled Uncle Tom’s Cabin or Harlequin and 
Lucy Neal.’ The astounding gallimaufry of 
demons, fairies, slaves and villains has little or 
nothing to do with Mrs. Stowe’s novel but its 
date, 1853, does indicate that the impact of this 
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anti-slavery tract had early repercussions in 
England. The booklet of the pantomime as well 
as the sheets of characters are engagingly naive 
and absurd. Simon Legree has turned into a 
Mr. Manopoly. Uncle Tom is of course in black- 
face. A chorus of demons in the huge papier- 
maché heads characteristic of pantomime goblins 
forge the chains of the slaves while poor little 
Liberty goes around in a dark cloak ‘in disguise’ 
as shown below. The final and inevitable ‘trans- 
formation scene’ shows Liberty happily restored 
and standing beside a resplendent Fairy Queen, 
Freedom in person, in a bower of (let us hope) 
southern roses. The closing chorus would indi- 
cate that even the Children of Skelt had their 
moments of international political propaganda: 


Away to earth, young Liberty 

To aid poor Lucy Neal 

On Uncle Tom take pity 

On his foes your vengeance deal. 
THe CurTAIN FALLs 


The curtain would have fallen permanently on 
all Juvenile Drama after the death of the last 
Mr. Pollock in 1937 had not a group of Toy 
Theatre fans, among them Ralph Richardson 
and Robert Donat, reorganized Benjamin Pol- 
lock Ltd. Two new stages will be built — a Vic- 
torian and a Regency Theatre — and eventually 
new plays and sets provided for present and fu- 
ture generations of the true ‘Children of Skelt.’ 


~ 
$40 
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Panache and Port Wine 
The English Spotlight 


SEWELL STOKES 


HE MOMENT approaches when Laurence Oli- 
3 ips must leave the Old Vic Company for 
Hollywood, and everywhere people are asking 
who can take his place. Nobody can, of course, 
and it will be interesting to see how popular the 
group remains after the departure of its bright 
particular star. Many feel, and I think rightly, 
that his departure is not altogether a bad thing, 
since no repertory company, especially one with 
the Old Vic’s distinguished reputation, can afford 
to owe too much to the tremendous popularity 
of one actor. 

It has been the opinion of several responsible 
critics for some time past that this famous insti- 
tution no longer upholds its founder’s original 
intentions. The glittering atmosphere of its smart 
first-nights, with celebrity-hunters watching the 
arrivals and film fans behaving like mad things 
at the stage door afterwards, has nothing in com- 
mon with that air of genuine excitement which 
was so noticeable when the old theatre in the 
Waterloo Road was packed to the ceiling by eager 
students able to buy their pleasure for a compara- 
tively modest price. A return to those days, and 
from the West End to the south side of the river, 
would be welcomed, though the arrangement at 
present is for the use of the old building as a 
theatre school under Michel Saint-Denis. 

Of the two productions which followed Oli- 
vier’s Lear, it was only to be expected that Cyrano 
de Bergerac would prove the more popular, pro- 
vided it was done in the grand manner, which is 
exactly how Tyrone Guthrie has directed Brian 
Hooker’s version of the play. By going about half 
as far in the matter of realistic detail and theat- 
rical device as Sir Herbert Tree went in the long- 
ago days at His Maijesty’s, Mr. Guthrie has pro- 
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vided a younger generation of playgoers with 
something of a new experience. If ever a play 
belonged to the theatre, and ceased to have any 
meaning outside it, that play is Cyrano; treated 
for what it is worth — and theatrically it is worth 
a great deal — it provides richly satisfying enter- 
tainment and a rare opportunity of piling splen- 
dor upon splendor; an opportunity, too, of re- 
viving that romantic spirit which is the essence of 
cloak-and-sword drama at its best. 

Mr. Guthrie has taken care of everything; as 
little is left to the imagination as it would be if 
Cecil B. De Mille were turning Rostand’s master- 
piece into a film: real smoke clouds the scene of 
battle and in the convent garden autumn leaves 
flutter sadly and continually to the ground. In- 
deed, from the director’s angle, the whole thing is 
wildly successful, and has resulted in the cry again 
that Guthrie is the only director with courage and 
originality that we have in London. Unhappily, 
this is very nearly true. 

And what has become of the Anglo-French 
bravo with the nose? Ralph Richardson could not 
have done better — with Ralph Richardson. It is 
not this fine actor’s fault that he lacks the ro- 
mantic quality of voice to woo Roxane seducingly 
on her balcony. But if this disappoints us at the 
time, it is of small account when the last scene of 
the play is reached, for here Richardson, from the 
moment he enters with faltering step to keep the 
tryst with his beloved until he dies with the line 
“My panache’ (surely a better line than Mr. 
Hooker’s ‘My white plume’) on his lips, is superb. 
Equally unforgettable is the intensity of feeling 
he manages to put into the comment following 
Roxane’s declaration that he shall not die because 
she loves him — “That is not in the story.’ 





That schoolmaster of the English theatre, J. B. 
Priestley, has had his latest bedtime story pre- 
sented by the Old Vic Company, an honor which 
An Inspector Calls hardly deserves. It is the work 
of a genuine theatre craftsman and it is about 
something, but sandwiched between the tragic 
upheavals of Lear and the romantic passions of 
Cyrano how could it not seem out of place and 
tame? The play is a sermon on the age-old truth 
that we are all members of one society. The ex- 
ample chosen by the preacher to show us to our- 
selves at the point where we lack a social con- 
science is the Birling family, who live comfortably 
in Brumley, an industrial city in the North 
Midlands. 

When the curtain rises we ‘discover’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Birling, their son Eric, their daughter Sheila 
and their daughter’s fiancé Gerald Croft at the 
port-wine stage of the kind of substantial dinner 
people in this country were able to enjoy in the 
far-off days of 1912. The family has been cele- 
brating Sheila’s engagement to Gerald and Mr. 
Birling, flushed with commervial success, chooses 
the occasion to reveal the fact that in the near 
future he expects to receive a knighthood. Indeed, 
so far as one can judge by appearances, each 
member of the party has good reason to feel 
pleased with himself. Then the bell rings and in 
comes Inspector Goole (Inspector Priestley, to be 
more exact), a policeman in plain clothes, who 
informs them that a young girl in the town has 
committed suicide. After which, with gathering 
momentum, things come to a not very pretty pass. 

By the long arm of coincidence all the mem- 
bers of this family (unbeknown to each other) 
have unwittingly contributed to the girl’s death. 
From a photograph Mr. Birling recognizes the 
girl he once dismissed from his factory because 
she begged a small increase in wages; Sheila, the 
girl she got sacked from a shop for no good rea- 
son; Gerald Croft, the girl he made his mistress 
for a while; Eric, the girl who became the mother 
of his illegitimate child; and Mrs. Birling, the girl 
she refused help to when the poor creature ap- 
pealed to the local Charity Organization. After 
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the Inspector has departed, leaving the family to 
stew in the mess it has made of things, they learn 
through the Chief Constable that no such person 
as Inspector Goole has ever been heard of. This 
somewhat surprises the Birlings, if not the audi- 
ence (who knows it is Priestley by this time), and 
at least the older members of the family are re- 
lieved to find that the whole thing has been a 
hoax, and that the scandal they feared may be 
avoided. But yet another surprise awaits them, 
which it would be unfair to divulge, just in case 
this play reaches Broadway by the time these 
lines appear. When the sermon is over, one re- 
members little but the excellence of the perform- 
ances, particularly those of Mr. Richardson as 
the Inspector and Alec Guinness as the son, Eric. 


Some time back, John Gielgud was said to be 
interested in a new play by a poet, Peter Yates, 
written round the actor John Wilkes Booth and 
called The Assassin. Now that the play has been 
produced by The Company of Four at Hammer- 
smith, it is difficult to believe that Mr. Gielgud’s 
interest could have been serious, for even he 
would have been hard put to give any semblance 
of life to the flamboyant ranter conceived by Mr. 
Yates. This unactable part was taken by Peter 
Glenville (who directed Saroyan’s The Time of 
Your Life so beautifully some months ago at this 
same theatre) and his rashness has been justly 
condemned. But far more deserving of blame is 
the author for making a bore of a character who 
could have had at least as much interest as the 
central figure in many murder plays, if intelli- 
gently treated from a psychological point of view. 
Then, too, Mr. Yates introduced a Tragic Chorus, 
in this case three young men in battledress who 
in maddening unison inform the statue and spirit 
of Lincoln that if he had not been murdered by a 
third-rate actor he would not himself have be- 
come such a lasting historical figure. What non- 
sense is this? 

When any of the characters surrounding Booth 
managed to get a word in — which was seldom 
— mention was made of the martyred South, but 
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after making every allowance for the fact that 
English actors were doing their best to create the 
atmosphere of Maryland it was still impossible to 
believe that they were not referring to South 
Kensington. A very distinguished publisher has 
printed this play, yet it reads little better than it 
acts, which only adds to the mystery of why 
Mr. Yates wrote it in the first place. 


James Parrish’s Message for Margaret is one of 
those unpretentious little plays which arrive on 
the London stage without fanfare of trumpets and 
manage to remain long after their more imposing 
rivals have found their graves. It opened some- 
time ago at the Westminster Theatre, but when 
that playhouse was purchased by the Oxford 
Group as a centre for its activities it moved to 
the Duchess, where at present it does very well 
indeed. It tells the kind of story the average wo- 
man enjoys listening to, and tells it with the aid 
of a couple of actresses who know their jobs thor- 
oughly. One of these is Flora Robson (who merci- 
fully turns a deaf ear to some of her many film 
offers) and the other is Barbara Couper, an 
actress who has finally got the part she deserves. 

The story is set in motion by an offstage street 
accident in which a Mr. Hayden is killed — not, 
however, before he has delivered his last message, 
in which he assures Margaret that she has always 
made him happy. This message, whispered by the 
dying man to a mutual friend, is brought to Mrs. 
Margaret Hayden for her comfort. She has no 
reason to doubt that it was meant for her until 
the arrival of her husband’s mistress, for whom, 
since she was always called Margaret by her lover, 
the message might equally well have been in- 
tended. From the moment the ‘other woman’ 
enters the wife’s drawing-room and starts to res- 
urrect a side of her husband’s life that Mrs. Hay- 
den has never even suspected, the drama holds as 
any must that tells a plain story plainly. 

But to invent even a plain story is more than a 
good many dramatists appear capable of, and so 
we keep seeing the works of dead novelists re- 
shaped in one way or another to the stage. Alan 
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Turpin is the latest adapter, trying his hand at 
Henry James’ story, The Turn of the Screw. The 
experiment is far from being a failure. Here, mov- 
ing in that atmosphere of indefinable horror so 
subtly suggested by its masterly author, are the 
Governess, the Housekeeper and those two curi- 
ously adult children whose lost innocence is so 
hauntingly revealed. But, superbly as they are 
acted at the Arts Theatre, they do not provide a 
satisfactory theatrical experience, for at the end 
there is little more than a sense of relief in finding 
that the dramatist has refused to play any tricks 
with the original masterpiece. 

Miss Constance Cox was on much safer ground 
in compressing Thackeray’s Vanity Fair to the 
stage because, apart from the easily translated 
drama of Becky Sharp’s outrageous wiles, there is 
always an actress who ‘can’t wait’ to play the little 
minx. In this case it was Claire Luce. One or two 
critics still say that she will never rid herself of 
the technique that made her popular in light en- 
tertainments. But they may well be the ones who 
said the same thing of Gertrude Lawrence. 





Poem for a Prologue 


The rainbows all are made of patchwork nowa- 
days, 

No one believes in the ghosts of oboes, and I 

Am lonely because the horse that ate the roses 

Ran away. The crickeis no longer wind 

Their clock of flowers, like poets tightening 
rhythms, 

And grasshoppers harp no more for the greener 
year. 

Banging their elbows against the wind, the birds 

Fall from the sky like pages torn from a calendar; 

The fat old tired owls at night prepare 

Scapegoat omens that will scare no one. 


Because a frog once made a fool of all 
Philosophers, my childhood haunts me now: 
What big-footed boy shall come to keep ajar 
The Kingdom’s broad and ever-closing door? 
CARL R. MOHN 





Toulouse—Lautrec 


Theatre Artist 


AUTREC shows his ability to express the emer- 
L gence of an individual, the spontaneous 
appearance of a movement or an attitude, the 
sway of a woman walking, the spin of a dancer 
waltzing. He always shows us the unexpected. 
It is not the pose that has already been seen and 
reproduced so many times and yet it is a natural 
pose, one of the infinite number of natural poses, 
which the painter’s eye has discerned among all 
the others and has set up as a summary of physio- 
logical and social existence.’ 

In January 1893 Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
had had the first private exhibition of his work 
at the Goupil Gallery in the Boulevard Mont- 
martre and Gustave Geoffroy wrote thus of the 
twenty-eight-year-old painter who was to live 
only eight years more. This season New York 
has seen a large showing of Lautrec’s work at 
the Wildenstein as well as an exhibition of sixty- 
one of his drawings just acquired by the Museum 
of Modern Art. And the Hyperion Press has 
issued in this country a large volume on Lautrec 
which contains a commentary by Jacques Las- 
saigne (translated by Mary Chamot) and many 
reproductions of the artist’s work in various 
mediums (Crown Publishing Co., distributors: 
$6.50). 

Lautrec’s continued fascination for collectors, 
gallerygoers and picture-book readers is note- 
worthy, especially to those who in moments of 
pessimism question whether the theatre and its 
allied arts have anything to say to us today. For 
Lautrec is of the essence of theatre, both in his 
technique and in his subject-matter. Among the 
impressionists with whom he grew up as an artist 
none used a more dramatic brush or pen; it is in 
good part this theatrical sense — this seeking for 
the heightened reality, this instinct for the most 


revealing moment or pose — that keeps Lautrec ; 


Courtesy Galérie St. Etienne 





La Clownesse: lithograph 


an individualist among his contemporaries and 
aligns him with the playwright or actor, director 
or designer whose main job through the centuries 
has been to present life at those moments of 
tension which would reveal the reality behind the 
mask. 

Henri-Marie Raymond de ‘Toulouse-Lautrec 
Monfa was born on November 24, 1864, the 
heir of two noble lines. When he was fourteen, 
and already drawing, he broke both his legs and 
grew up as a dwarf, with the torso of a man and 
the short and deformed limbs of a child. Settling 
in Paris in 1882, first to study painting and then 
to paint on his own, Lautrec was a frequenter of 
Montmartre at the time when this district with 
its Moulin de la Galette and Moulin Rouge was 
at the peak of its notoriety, a haunt of both the 
night-life habitue and the intelligentsia of all 
lands. Lautrec was its most revealing commen- 
tator. His life and his work focused on the smoky 
cafes and cobblestoned streets of the neighbor- 
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Oscar Wilde: watercolor 


hood and on its inhabitants — the dancers, ser- 
pentine Jane Avril, sinister La Goulue and her 
top-hatted partner, Valentin de Désossé; the 
Mirliton proprietor and entertainer, Aristide 
Bruant, who anticipated Texas Guinan by thirty 
years in his sign, ‘Come to the Mirliton, you who 
like to be abused!’; the chanteuse, Yvette Guil- 
bert; the Irish singer, May Belfort; the English 
dancer, May Milton; the actors and clowns and 
poets and painters who made the fame of Mont- 
martre linger long after Montparnasse had ac- 
tually assumed the mantle as the artistic and in- 
tellectual Bohemia of Paris. 

By 1897, when he had given up his studio at 
the corner of the Rue Tourlaque and the Rue 
Caulaincourt and had made several trips around 
France and to England, Holland and Spain, Lau- 
trec had abandoned Montmartre for the Boule- 
vards and the Champs-Elysées, the Cafe Weber 
and the Irish and American Bar, and his work 
was set down on paper or cardboard largely dur- 
ing early-morning visits to the printer after all- 
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night carousals. The theatre and the circus 
continued to be his main preoccupations but 
alcohol was seeping through him and in 1899 he 
was hospitalized. Though he made a quick re- 
covery and in fact created some of his finest work 
in 1900 after a visit to the Bordeaux theatre his 
frail body was unable to withstand the abuse he 
was giving it and he suffered a paralytic stroke. 
He died in his mother’s home in Malromé on 
September 9, 1901. 

In his thirty-eight years of life Lautrec made 
an imperishable contribution. In an output that 
included oils, pastels, lithographs and drawings, 
posters, book illustrations, book jackets and sheet- 
music covers, he presented a slice of life limited 
only by his own conscious limitation of subject. 
He pictured the human comedy through material 
that never ranged far beyond the figures and 
backgrounds of cafes, circus, theatres, ‘maisons 
closes.’ He needed to range no further. 

EDWARD REED 
Courtesy Wildenstein 
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Palace Builder 


H. R. POPPER 


HEN THE management of the nation’s new- 
Wea. super-de-luxe motion-picture theatre 
described its architecture as ‘simple, modern, 
baroque,’ he was playing right into the hands of 
Hal Pereira. For Mr. Pereira who, as art director 
at Paramount, is responsible for that company’s 
theatre building all over the world, has watched 
with amusement (and some chagrin) as archi- 
tects committed to modern design have taken to 
softening the edges, decorating the surfaces and 
generally backing water in a way to warrant so 
anomalous a phrase. ‘Confused, modern, ba- 
roque’ might better describe some recent attempts 
to bring modern design to the people. 

Mr. Pereira was not always in revolt against 
modernism. In 1937 he had built, with his 
brother William, the most radically streamlined 
theatre in Chicago—the Esquire—and an- 
nounced in no uncertain terms that the day of the 
motion-picture palace had reached an end. Mr. 
Pereira continues to have no traffic with uncertain 
terms; his renunciation of modern design as a 
theatre formula is now as emphatic as his espousal 
was in the past. His reasons, he hastens to add, 
are purely functional. 

‘The trouble with modern design,’ he insists, 
‘is that it is not becoming to the people who live 
in it. A retail salon is built to incorporate all the 
best principles of modern architecture: plate- 
glass windows set in from sidewalk to ceiling, 
deep-pile carpets, fluorescent lighting and mirrors 
all over. A good formula. But inside, the rug looks 
seedy, because the window reflects the rough 
cement of the sidewalk onto its surface. And the 
shoppers, set off like individual jewels in their 
modern setting, look dull and drab. What is more, 
they are self-conscious. 

“There is an architect,’ he warms up to his sub- 
ject, ‘who has been designing beautiful modern 


houses for years. He has influenced a whole line 
of architects. His own house is a model of his 
principles. But when he is home alone of an eve- 
ning, he paddles around in a shabby flannel bath- 
robe and slippers. The trouble is, even architects 
don’t look modern.’ 

When it comes to theatre design there are other 
reasons why Hal Pereira finds the flat colors, 
sharp outlines and ungarnished surfaces of mod- 
ernism unsatisfactory. ‘A theatre designer,’ he 
points out, ‘needs to remember that he is in the 
amusement business. He must keep some fun in 
his soul. When people are going to the theatre or 
the movies they have to be gotten into the spirit 
of the occasion. They want a build-up, a sense 
of festivity. As they pass through the lobby they 
don’t want to feel indifferent to their surround- 
ings; they want to see something about which 
they can have an opinion, whether they like it or 
not. They want color and decoration, of the sort 
that they can hope to approach in their own 
homes. In other words, they want to get into the 
act. A cool and clinical approach will only leave 
them in a cool and clinical mood.’ 

Once in the motion-picture auditorium, it is 
another matter. There the room is dark, and 
comfortable seats, good sightlines and adequate 
acoustics are the designer’s preoccupation. 

Even here the problem is complicated by cer- 
tain prejudices that have become associated more 
or less through habit with the principles of mod- 
ernism. There is a notion, for instance, that air- 
conditioning is the last word in desirability. This 
has meant that new theatres must be built with 
comparatively low ceilings since the cost of pump- 
ing refrigerated air under pressure into larger 
areas is prohibitive. With lowered ceilings, the 
problem of acoustics is complicated, and various 
adjustments of materials and compromises on 
dimensions are necessitated, all brought about by 
the original premise that air conditioning is al- 
ways desirable. Pereira is convinced, however, 
and Paramount’s latest theatre buildings will 
bear it out, that refrigeration is only necessary 
where the space is so constricted that rotation of 
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air is impossible. Outside of crowded municipali- 
ties, where the theatre can be situated in a spa- 
cious plot, the auditorium can be built along the 
old music-hall principle of two-hundred feet air 
volume per head with a minimum of refrigera- 
tion. The rotated air will be sufficient for comfort, 
problems of acoustics minimized and compensa- 
tions in building design unnecessary. 

When the brothers Pereira set out to design 
their first theatre way back at the beginning of 
their career in the 1930’s Hal — who had worked 
on the early palaces — and William — who had 
not — agreed that their first act must be to return 
to essentials. Rather than concentrate on repro- 
ducing established patterns of theatre design, 
they scrutinized the functions and operations of 
the theatre and sought out the reasons for every- 
thing from the allocation of space to the assign- 
ment of personnel. They even looked into the way 
motion pictures were made. Now that they are 
no longer partners (William has moved out to 
Hollywood where he divides his time between 
architecture and film production ), each continues 
to follow a similar technique. 

In small-town theatre operation, for instance, 
the position of the manager has recently come in 
for Hal Pereira’s scrutiny. That functionary, he 
feels, should be serving as a kind of mayor over 
his own territory. He ought to be easily available 
for comments and complaints, to kiss babies, more 
or less figuratively, and to pat local characters 
on the back, more or less actually. Instead, it is 
found that in those houses which sprang up like 
mushrooms in the early days of the chains the 
manager is likely to be salted away in a shabby 
office somewhere behind the box-office or the 
boiler room. There he may while away the dull 
hours with a game of cards, or wander off from 
time to time for a nip with a visiting salesman. 

This is not in the interests of Paramount Pic- 
tures. And so in his newest specifications Hal 
Pereira recommends bringing the manager out 
into the lobby. Here, behind a low glass partition, 
he can sit like a bank vice-president, visible to all 
comers and available for repartee. The manager 
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presumably feels better about his dignified sur- 
roundings and Paramount Pictures feels better 
about the whole thing. 

Pereira, whose handsome and heavy-set lines 
are clothed along the best principles of modern 
design, came into Paramount sometime after the 
erection of the plush and gilt edifice that houses 
their pictures in New York. About that landmark 
he maintains a respectful silence. His reorienta- 
tion toward theatre architecture was undoubtedly 
influenced by a stay in Hollywood, where he 
served as production designer on seven pictures, 
including such grim excursions into realism as 
Double Indemnity and such gaudy flights of cine- 
matic fancy as Blue Skies. He may go back to 
film assignments some day, but meanwhile he 
is sufficiently occupied with supervising Para- 
mount’s building projects, here and abroad. 

‘My job,’ he says, ‘is one of the most interesting 
and hazardous in the business. It is a case of 
helping good architects to design better theatres. 
I must tell them in the common language of our 
trade what I have given these years to find out 
about operations and needs, so that every bit of 
their time and creative ability can go into the 
job of designing.’ 

The architects who are commissioned by Pe- 
reira range from the most conservative to youthful 
visionaries whose mildest daydreams look like a 
Buck Rogers apparition. Spotted across the coun- 
try, the firms include Voorhees, Walker, Foley and 
Smith, New York; Schlanger, Urbahn, Reisner 
and Hoffberg, New York; Michael DeAngeles, 
Rochester; William Kemp, Jacksonville; Carlton, 
Cincinnati; Carstens, Chicago; Mahoney, Phoe- 
nix; Agree, Detroit; William Pereira, Los An- 
geles; Costa, Lima, Peru. 

The result of filtering these various schools of 
design through Mr. Pereira’s notions of theatre 
function is hardly calculated to induce purity of 
style. But in the current film lexicon, purity is a 
virtue more in demand for story than for decor. 
So long as the people have their movies and the 
movies have their palaces, people, movies and 
palaces will have the architecture they demand. 


Athens Under Fascism 


Theatre at War 


ALEXANDROS LIDORIKIS 
As told to Maurice Feldman 


N OCTOBER of 1940 the Italian armies in Alba- 
I nia launched their sly attack on Greece and 
the fat face of the Italian dictator became the 
nightmare of Greeks everywhere. In the face of 
a grim war literary efforts and the world of intel- 
lect came to a halt. The Greek stage became the 
military showplace of the country. The directors 
of both musical and dramatic theatres took to 
producing snappy, light plays with timely themes. 
The heroes of the Greek armed forces became the 
heroes of the Greek stage. Public taste craved for 
plays centring about life in the trenches and on 
the home front, or the bitter struggle of the sol- 
diers in the mountains and the civilian population 
which helped keep them supplied. 

The National Theatre of Athens, traditionally 
the most serious theatrical establishment in 
Greece, closed up, for any drama it could produce 
paled before the realities of the present. No fic- 
tion could withstand the tragic history which 
Greece was living then. The only active stage 
was that of the lyric theatre, entertaining the 
public with opera and musical comedy. 

For eight months this light theatre was pre- 
dominant. Greek victories gave birth to scores 
of new scenes, new tunes, new personalities. 
The public in Athens laughed to its heart’s 
content. Then, from the north, the Nazis came 
to still the laughter. The songs of triumph were 
silenced. The shadow of slavery fell over Greece. 
But in spite of pressure from the enemy to stamp 
out its development there was no marked deca- 
dence of theatre life. Naturally, the plays that 
were done did not express the deepest agony and 
the gigantic struggle of the people, but they 
served their purpose. The alert eyes of the censors 
did not allow plays of a popular or patriotic na- 


ture but many of them had artistic value. They 
kept the theatres from closing their doors entirely 
and they served as exercises to the playwrights 
for more ambitious efforts later. 

The censorship to which all of them were sub- 
jected was threefold: German, Italian, and alas! 
Greek. The most detestable example of the last 
was Sitsa Karaiskaki, the notorious hussy of occu- 
pation censorship. Manuscripts were first sub- 
jected to microscopic investigation by the enemy, 
who tried to read possible hidden meanings be- 
tween the lines, and the autopsy was completed 
by those Greeks who had sold their services to 
the enemy. Observers followed the play through 
every stage of production, supervising every re- 
hearsal, ever watchful and alert. They were quick 
to suggest changes, to disapprove, to use their 
scissors. Before their work was done, the plays 
were unrecognizable. The Germans would point 
out the parts they wanted obliterated. We would 
object that the essence of the play was thereby 
mutilated. The invariable answer was that we did 
not have to produce it. We objected that the 
members of the cast had worked hard and that 
they would be out in the streets if the play did 
not see production. The Germans did not care 
about the welfare of the cast. The play had to be 
cut. There was nothing more to be said. 

Even after the first performance the play suf- 
fered. The Germans and their Greek mercenaries 
took strategic positions in the audience and kept 
their eyes and ears open. They wondered why the 
audience laughed here and applauded there. They 
used their scissors again after the first night. If 
their suspicions were strong enough, the play- 
wright would be invited to pay the Gestapo a 
visit. 

We would often hear of these invitations before 
they reached us officially and, knowing what re- 
freshments were usually served at Gestapo parties, 
we would pack a hasty bag and skip town. Plays 
sometimes were forced to close down at the cli- 
max of their success, judged ‘reactionary’ by the 
Germans. Perhaps the Germans were right. Most 
of the plays of that time were reactionary, in that 
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their object was to boost the morale of the people, 
to give them an hour’s joy and laughter, an hour’s 
respite from the tragedy of their lives. They were 
reactionary in that, more often than not, part of 
the proceeds of each performance went to under- 
ground organizations or toward the support of 
the victims of Nazi and Italian aggression. They 
were reactionary in that, behind an ambiguous 
phrase or insinuation, lay the hidden omen of 
the victory to come, kindling the spark of hope 
that never died in the heart of the public. 

For this reason the people took the theatre to 
their hearts more than ever before. The theatres 
of Athens did more business during the occupa- 
tion than at any other time in their history. Play- 
houses were packed. People formed long queues 
to box-offices. The movies were no competition. 
They showed insipid Italian pictures or bom- 
bastic German propaganda, and they were de- 
serted. 

No play could be produced unless it was Ger- 
man, Italian or French. Only Bernard Shaw es- 
caped the ban because he was regarded as a 
Fascist. At first Shakespeare was also allowed as 
a classic but later he too became verboten because 
he was English. Producers were soon desperate. 
Their repertory of French plays was exhausted 
and there was nothing left to produce. Italian 
and German plays were done only when they 
were ordered done. But the Greeks found a way 
out of the stalemate. English, American and 
Russian plays, unknown to the virtually illiterate 
German censors, were skilfully adapted by experi- 
enced writers. Their titles and the names of char- 
acters and places were changed and they were 
produced as French plays. Sherwood, for instance, 
became Gabriel Beaudry, Priestley became René 
Simon and so on. This device worked well. It was 
dangerous, of course. Had the Germans caught 
on nothing could have saved the persons respon- 
sible for this disgrace to the intelligence of the 
Nazi-Fascists. Some divine providence must have 
intervened in our favor. 

There were other difficulties. Owing to lack 
of fuel, Athens was often without electricity and 
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transportation. Even when electricity was avail- 
able, it was meted out in small quantities and at 
certain hours. The theatres were often obliged 
to use oil and acetylene lamps throughout entire 
performances. Other times they started out with 
electric lights only to be left in total darkness 
before the performance was completed; then the 
play was interrupted while the lamps were lit, 
the audience meanwhile conversing patieutly and 
understandingly. 

Despite all this, pretentious plays demanding 
difficult scenic effects were produced during the 
occupation. And they delighted the public, who 
sympathized with the handicaps of the theatre 
they loved and fanatically supported. So com- 
plete was this support that it was unaffected by 
any restriction whatever. Not even the trans- 
portation situation could dampen it. Bus con- 
nections were always scarce. Occasionally, there 
were no trains at all. But Athenian theatregoers 
came on foot. They arrived at the theatre tired, 
covered with dust, wet or frozen in the winter. 
But they got there. They got there whether the 
performance started at seven in order to make 
the ten o’clock curfew, or at five for the eight 
o'clock curfew, or even at two in the afternoon 
when the Germans at one period had ordered 
the people home by five. 

The theatres never laid down their arms. If 
they had to perform from two to four they did. 
And the Athenian public, which had never known 
the meaning of a matinee at two-thirty and never 
could understand it by temperament, set out from 
home after a starvation meal and tramped to the 
theatre district. After the show they hurried on 
their homeward Golgotha in order to be there by 
five, when the Germans scattered through every 
neighborhood embarked on their nightly sorties 
of terrorism and murder. 

Thus, amid the staccato sounds of machine- 
guns, fugitive revolver shots breaking the ominous 
silence of curfew, human cries in the darkness, 
the clacking of Nazi heels patrolling the streets of 
Athens, there was no force strong enough to still 
the ancient traditional voice of the Greek theatre. 
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JOOSS BALLET. Appearing in the City Centre on its first visit to New York 
since the war, the reorganized company featured four new ballets, including Le 
Bosquet, with Hans Zullig and Noelle de Mosa. 
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THE MARRIAGE 


Among the post-war productions of the Czech National Theatre in Prague is 
Gogol’s dependable play, directed by Alex Podhasz and wittily designed by Josef 
Salek. It is one in a varied international repertory that includes Gorki’s Yegor 
Bulychev, Rattigan’s Flare Path and Ardrey’s Thunder Rock. 
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The Cinema Is Ready 
for College 


CLARA BERANGER 


VER SINCE the start of the motion- 

picture business the public has 
dictated what it wants to see by depos- 
iting its cash at the box-office. Certain 
motion-picture producers have already 
recognized the growing demand for 
more serious subjects — hence the oc- 
casional adult story we see on the 
screen. But we need many many more. 
In order to get them we need a whole 
new crop of screenwriters with vision, 
integrity and creative imagination who 
will refuse to be regimented or reduced 
to the level of a salaried employee. 

As a lecturer in screenwriting at the 
University of Southern California I 
have students who have gone through 
the hell of war and above all else wish 
to prevent another war for themselves 
or their children. They believe they 
have something to say which may help 
in the establishment of world peace 
and they are eager to learn how to say 
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through the medium of the motion 
picture. 

Almost all of our colleges and uni- 
versities fail to supplement theoretical 
teaching of the history, art and science 
of the motion picture with laboratory 

J | practice under studio conditions. Yet 
there is no other way by which the 
various branches of picture production 

q|can be taught properly. I have been 
writing for the screen for twenty years 
and I know that the making of a mo- 
tion picture is based so largely on tech- 
nical crafts that only by actual experi- 
mentation in a studio from the time of 
preparing the story through its direc- 
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learn the subject correctly. To under- 
stand exactly how a picture is made, a 
student must have a workshop wherein 
he can learn by doing. 

There are several reasons why only 
a few colleges offer a complete educa- 
tion in cinema, most important of 
them being the old controversy over 
the place of vocational education in a 
liberal arts institution. In a recent issue 
of The American Scholar Professor 
John Dewey, dean of American edu- 
cators, who long ago recognized that 
vocational training in colleges was nec- 
essary to prepare our young people for 
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the complex social world they would 
have to face, said: “The present func- 
tion of the liberal arts college, in my 
belief, is to use the resources put at 


our disposal by humane literature, by 


science, by subjects that have a voca- 
tional bearing, so as to secure ability 
to appraise the needs and issues of the 
world in which we live.’ 

No planner of a college curriculum 
would deny the importance of the mo- 
tion picture as a means of presenting 
‘the needs and issues of the world in 
which we live’ nor as an educational 
and social force. Yet there has been 
little interest shown by educators in 
vocational training for the motion-pic- 
ture industry or art. The usual aca- 
demic courses are not enough for an 
art which is entirely dependent on 
scientific inventions, which could not 
even exist without machines. If col- 
leges are to teach cinema properly it 
is imperative that they provide the 
necessary technical equipment, with 
teachers qualified to demonstrate it. 
This equipment is costly, which is an- 
other reason for its absence from many 
of the colleges. 

If our American colleges have failed 
to see the importance of educating po- 
tential film workers, other countries 
have not been so blind. Long ago 
Russia established technical schools 
and courses in film-making in regular 
schools, designed to develop not only 
new masters of cinema but also intelli- 
gent audiences. Aside from courses on 
the lower levels of school and high 
school, there are three higher institutes 
devoted exclusively to the teaching of 
picture-making and providing every 
possible opportunity for creators and 
technicians to work under studio con- 
ditions. All this education is of course 
under State control. 

France has a new Institute of Ad- 
vanced Film Studies where eager stu- 
dents learn the theory and practice of 
the art of picture-making. They also 
have the use of a library containing 
about 12,000 books pertaining directly 
or indirectly to the subject of films. 
France realizes that new talent must be 
developed to meet the industry’s need 
for renewal and expansion. 

The cinema is now figuratively and 
literally ready for college. It has 
emerged from its overextended infancy 
and passed through long years of ado- 
lescence. Complete college training in 
its various arts and crafts would serve 
a three-fold purpose: to provide gen- 
eral cultura] knowledge of the history, 
development and art of the motion 
picture, thus giving students a standard 





for more intelligent appreciation of the 
pictures they see; to train students for 
professional positions in the studios; 
and to train students to become 
teachers of the various branches of 
the motion-picture art. 
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Raimu 


HERE 1s now another little hole in 
te wall, through which the east 
wind can whistle. Raimu is dead... 
He had, as Ralph Richardson has, a 
ripe earthiness lit with magic, for 
which I would gladly exchange all the 
romantic profiles in the world . . . He 
was always larger, more massive, in- 
finitely heavier than all the players 
around him, and yet he offered more 
light and shade than they did . . . 
His rich bourgeois figures, as in Le 
Roi S’Amuse, were wonderful studies 
of complacency and _self-approval, 
touched by doubt and a kind of won- 
dering wistfulness. There was in the 
best of them, too, that hint of a know- 
ing gleam, possessed by all the great 
comic actors, which suggested that this 
dupe and butt was at least the equal of 
his audience in intelligence, tipping us 
the wink that we are all dupes and 
butts in our turn... 

I think he will remain longest in my 
memory as the uxorious baker in La 
Femme du Boulanger . . . He gave the 
tale a lift that removed it from the 
region of rather primitive rural man- 
ners, giving it a breadth and symbol- 
ism. His baker, so proud of his craft, 
so bewitched and bewildered by his 
wife’s beauty, so helpless in his fall, so 
inarticulate and wistful when beauty, 
robbed of its earlier bloom, came home 
(and remember how he produced the 
little cake shaped like a heart), was 
Man himself, the artist and boastful 
fool, the betrayed animal and the im- 
mortal maker .. . 

Because he played in films we have 
not entirely lost him at one stroke. We 
can magically command him to return 
out of those flat tins of film, and show 
us again his warmth and rich hu- 
manity and massive deliberate art. 
But the copies will soon dim and fray; 
that hoarse voice will be harder to 
understand; those heavy features will 
fade until at last we shall not be able 
to see him push out his lower lip again. 
The French are good at monuments: 
they should erect one to the memory 
of this player, who reminded us so 
often, in the darkening Thirties, that 
France had known a Rabelais, a Mo- 
li¢re, a Balzac, that the old spirit had 
not flickered out entirely but could 
light up a cinema screen for an hour 
or two... ]- B. PRIESTLEY 
(From The New Statesman and Nation) 
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PLAY-READING CRITIC 

NE OF THE first questions you ask 
O of a man who writes about the 
theatre today is whether he is really 
writing about the theatre or about the 
drama as literature. When John Ma- 
son Brown writes of ‘seeing things’ you 
have no doubt that he has watched a 
dramatist’s work as performed by ac- 
tors on a stage within a given produc- 
tion. When Eric Bentley writes of the 
modern theatre you are fairly sure that 
the theatre is not his familiar world. 
But you cannot always be so sure. 
Joseph Wood Krutch, one of the most 
earnest and honest of theatre critics, 
recently wrote a book about the theatre 
of his generation that seemed to take 
no cognizance of anything in the thea- 
tre except words and ideas, and it was 
an excellent book too. Nor can you be 
sure about Ronald Peacock, professor 
of German at Leeds University and 
author of a thoughtful, informing and 
often brilliant series of essays called 
The Poet in the Theatre (Harcourt, 
Brace: $2.50). But the impression left 
by the book is that its judgments are 
those of a scholar with a deep appre- 
ciation of dramatic poetry rather than 
those of an habitual playgoer. 

Mr. Peacock states the thesis on 
which his essays are built: “They are a 
record of how a few authors tried to 
maintain the poetic integrity of drama 
against competition from outside and 
inside. Outside, there was novel and 
lyric, and in the period since 1870 or 
so poetic life has flowed more easily in 
both these forms. Inside, there was the 
realistic drama in prose which gener- 
ally had for subject a social or moral 
cniticism of middle-class life. And of 
course there was the evil influence of 
commercialism in the theatre.’ 

In developing his theme Mr. Pea- 
cock analyzes the work not only of the 
poets like T. S. Eliot, Yeats, Hugo von 
Hoffmannsthal and of the men of po- 
etic imagination and lyrical expression 
like Synge and Chekhov. He deals also 
and effectively with the social dramas 
of Ibsen and Shaw, which he believes 
were influential in turning the theatre 
away from poetry. Moreover, one of 
the most interesting essays is about a 
writer who wanted nothing so much as 


























The fabulous genius 


of NIJINSKY 
. recaptured in vivid 
prose sketches and 
extraordinary 
_ photographs 
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@ Brilliant sketches by 
CARL VAN VECHTEN, ED- 
WIN DENBY, ROBERT ED- 
MOND JONES, STARK 
YOUNG, H. T. PARKER, and 
MARSDEN HARTLEY ... and 
' over 65 photographs, some 
of which are rare and have 
never been published be- 
fore, bring to life the elu- 
sive genius of the greatest 
dancer of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The first of a series of 
six books on the dance. A 


Edited by Ballet Society Book. $3.00 
PAUL 


MAGRIEL 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 
by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 
An exchange of letters on the technique of comedy acting. De- 


lightful reading with substance enough for both the amateur and 
professional. For the young actor about to begin his career, this 


book is indispensable. For the professional it is invaluable. 


— $1.50 — 
THEATRE ARTS, INC., 130 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE 


HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER’S 


Prefaces to 


Shakespeare: 


HAMLET, KING LEAR, 
ANTONY & CLEOPATRA, CYMBELINE, 
and THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


HESE FAMOUS critical essays by one of the foremost 
a. Shakespeare scholars of all time are available once 
more to all students of Shakespeare — directors, play- 
wrights, and actors, instructors and classes in English and 
the drama. 

Mr. Granville-Barker, a great figure in the English 
theater in his own right, here brings his immense know- 
ledge of playwriting and production, verse, characters, 
and dramatic construction to bear on the many unresolved 
problems in Shakespeare. 

This is the first of three volumes in the first American 
edition, containing 5 essays and the introduction to the 
whole series. Just published, 552 pages, $5.00 
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AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Princeton University Press 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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to write for the theatre but whom the 
theatre would have none of — Henn 
James. 

‘It is tempting,’ Mr. Peacock writes 
to look upon him as an early victim of 
the struggle to reconcile the theatre 
again with poetry and style. We recall 
Shaw’s tribute to James on the score 
of Guy Domuille (coming from an ag- 
gressive personality of such opposed 
tastes, one of the most touching things 
in criticism). We recall his repeated 
chivalrous mention of James as one of 
those whom drama needed for its art 
but whom the public wouldn’t have 
And we might find ourselves deploring 
conditions that admitted no poetry, no 
refinement, no intelligence, no style, 
no James; accusing an audience that 
had so little care for standards . . . If 


James’s excursion into stage-drama | 


was an aberration, it bore the finest 
fruits. . . For art it found a form of 
drama inaccessible to the theatre and 
capable of a more satisfactory alliance 
with psychology . .. than contemporary 
prose realist drama.’ 

After the essays on T. S. Eliot (both 
as critic and dramatist) and James 
which define his point of view, Mr 
eacock goes back to two German dra- 
matists who were the end of an older 


line of theatre-poets, Grillparzer and 
Hebbel. And it is in the comparison 
of these two men that the question 
first arises whether Mr. Peacock has 
actually seen their works adequately 
performed, as they were in every good 
German repertory company up to 
twenty years ago. It is true, as he says 
that ‘of all German dramatists Grill- 
parzer is the one who was least obsessed 
with Shakespeare; but he is nearest t 
him in artistic temper.’ The greater 
poet Grillparzer may be, but. surely 
Hebbel is the more compelling drama: 
tist: it is his characters and conflicts 
that stay with vou long after vou hav 
left the theatre. 

Even more puzzling is what Mr. Pea- 
cock says of Shaw, for Shaw’s plays he 
must surely have seen, many of then 
And vet how can anvone who knows 
Candida and Heartbreak House ane 
Major Barbara as they appear on th 
stage write of them like this: 

‘For the spectator who is interested 
in poetry and drama and theatre i 
their interfusion Shaw is embarrassing 

_. We have all felt again and agai 
an extraordinary deflation as soon a 
the curtain has fallen. The agility ane 
wit of Shaw’s social criticism holds hr 
plays together and casts his spell int 
the auditorium. The plays do not live 
as plays beyond the fall of the curtain 
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Yet however you may differ with 
Mr. Peacock in many ways you are 
sure to enjoy the essays on Yeats and 
Synge, especially the latter, which is a 
revealing study of an artist’s approach 
to his work. And, taken as a whole, 
The Poet in the Theatre is a welcome 
addition to writing on the subject. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 




























FOR COMMUNITY THEATRE PRODUCTION 


These three outstanding plays by the brilliant 
young writers, Jean and Walter Kerr, are re- 
leased for immediate production by your group. 
Tue TxHeatre Book or THE YEAR 
(1945-45), by George Jean Nathan 
(Knopf: $3.50). 

N LIEU oF a good theatre season 

George Jean Nathan has given us 
a good theatre book. His latest — the 
fourth of a now established and wel- 
come series — in discussing the regret- 
table theatre of 1945-46 is entertain- 
ingly embellished with theatrical lore, 
green-room gossip and critical wisdom, 
in addition to the reviews themselves. 
Nathan often digresses mercifully and 
with great gusto from the plays in 
question and in his review of Deep 
Are the Roots you will find mention of 
Caruso, Tetrazzini and Melba together 
with an estimate of the estate of the 
Negro actor, while another critique 
contains a penetrating analysis of 
fraudulent art theories. 

Though Nathan’s writings through 
the years have done much to raise the 
values of American playgoers and 
though he has indirectly improved 
even the theatre of Broadway, he re- 
mains at odds with most of his col- 
leagues and a large segment of the 
paying public yet to be liberated from 
the spell of hokum. The plays he ad- 
mired last year — aside from the re- 
vivals of Hamlet, Pygmalion and Show 
Boat — were A Sound of Hunting 
(which he considers the best American 
war play since What Price Glory?), 
The Mermaids Singing (which he 
places above The Voice of the Turtle), 
Lute Song (not only for its gorgeous 
Robert Edmond Jones scenery) and 
St. Louis Woman (in addition to the 
remarkable beauty of Miss Ruby Hill 
and the direction of Mamoulian). Yet 
all of these not only failed at the box- 
office but drew very indifferent re- 
views. 

On the other hand he sees only slick 
showmanship in State of the Union, 
and Born Yesterday — though lively 
and bawdy — is fundamentally the 
work of an escaped Hollywood artist. 
He resents O Mistress Mine for wast- 
ing the Lunts’ time and talent and 
The Rugged Path, Dunnigan’s Daugh- 
ter and Truckline Cafe are so alike in 
thought and treatment that they might 
have been written by the same hand. 
Careless actors, get-rich-quick produ- 


“Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 


A 3-act comedy; 7 m, 10 w, by Jean Kerr based 
upon the book by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough. Here are the sparkling and 
exuberant escapades of two delightful girls 
who are determined to prove how “mature and 
cosmopolitan” they can be on an uproarious 
and charming trip to Europe. The Washington 
Post said of the Catholic University try-out, 
“It’s blithe and bonnie, good and gay.” 





Price, 75c. Royalty, $25.00. 


* Stardust 


A 3-act comedy; 7 m, 11 w, 1 interior set, by 
Walter Kerr. This brilliant satirical comedy is 
set in a dramatic school full of students who are 
trying to “live” their art. Into their midst 
comes a famous actress, and, to their complete 
horror, she turns out to be a perfectly normal, 
hardworking girl who never “suffers for her 
art.” The Philadelphia Record, describing a 
try-out production, said, “A hilarious comedy.” 





Price, 75c. Royalty, $25.00. 


* The Song of Bernadette 


A 3-act play dramatized from Franz Werfel’s 
novel by Jean and Walter Kerr; 7 m, 1l w, 
extras. This beautiful and moving play is once 
more released everywhere for immediate non- 
professional production. The New York Herald 
Tribune said, “*The Song of Bernadette’ rises 
to moments of what can only be called exalta- 
tion.” 















Price, 75c. Royalty on application. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


59 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 5, DL 
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SIX PLAYS OF 
RUSSIAN LIFE 


Translated by ALEXANDER Baxsny in 
collaboration with Paut S. NatuHan. 
The typical best in Soviet drama—an 
anthology designed to provide a cross- 
section reflecting the attitudes, ethics 
and art of the people. $4.50 


Seven Plays of 


Maxim Gorky 


Translated by ALEXANDER Baksny in 
collaboration with Paut S. NatHan. 
Includes notes on each play, and a 
biographical sketch. Second Printing. 
$3.75 
At all bookstores 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Haven 7, Conn. 
es 





Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
BLITHE SPIRIT + HARRIET 
THE RICH FULL LIFE + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
THE RYAN GIRL * ANTIGONE 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
CLAUDIA + UNCLE HARRY 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
THE OEEP MRS. SYKES 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
LITTLE BROWN JUG 
| UKE IT HERE 
FOOLISH NOTION 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE + SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE + LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
WINGS OVER EUROPE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
THERESE + PAPA (I$ ALL 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


ANGEL STREET + THE FRONT PAGE 
THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS 


When Available 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
THE TWO MRS CARROLLS 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 





cers, deficient dramatists and interfer- 
ing cinema calibans are castigated for 
their offenses against the theatre, but 
the honor list is a long one as well. 
Only one feature of the book is disap- 
pointing. In the index there is a cata- 
logue of especially interesting perform- 
ances while in the text Nathan neglects 
to treat any of them at length. Excep- 
tional acting during such a drab sea- 
son, one feels, deserves more extended 
consideration. The Theatre Book of 
the Year, however, is proof that Na- 
than is still the gayest and most exact- 
ing critic at work in America. 
THOMAS QUINN CURTISS 


For the Many Famous Plays 
by 


ALICE GERSTENBERG — 


Write: 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45, N. Y. C. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 


An ANAGRAM OF IDEAS ON ArT, Form 
AND Fitm, by Maya Deren (Alicat 
Book Shop Press: $1). 
HIS BOOK is a tight, closely rea- Brighten the Pa ag aon of the Brave ® 
soned investigation into the nature |]} L*yvegney, Meme, * Rickoe Sint © State 
of art and of film which tends to prove ee 0 he ee eee © ee aaa 
that the four pictures made by the . 
author are the only true films, whereas (Not suthistallte apaterr aeetetted 
all pictures that have gone before have Sooke 
been but wretched profanations of film MMVAILABLE IN MOST TERRITORY 
technique. Miss Deren is not one to do lg Aa pane? wa 9 Senet Tee 
things by halves — either in her pic- ® Only an Orphan Girl © Over 2! © Dark Eves 
° one ° @ My Sister Eileen © Dear Ruth @ First Lady 
tures or in her writings. Included in aces hebiaaeteatiaala 
her condemnation is even Eisenstein’s Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
Potemkin; she objects to its ‘literary’ 6 fast 39th Street, New York 16. N.Y. 
derivations. 
Without going into an extended 
analysis of Miss Deren’s pamphlet — 
and in it she does make many valid 
points about the art of our time — it 
is still apparent that her own special- 
ized form of film has influenced her 
thinking. One cannot reject all the 
work, all the discoveries, al] the tech- 
niques that have been advanced in the 
past fifty years of film-making and 
substitute a new ‘true film’ theory on 
the basis of four pictures — or even on 
the basis of all the experimental and 
advance-guard film work that there has 
been, for that at best is but a tiny 
droplet in the bucket of commercial 
production. 
And that is precisely where Miss 
Deren has gone wrong. The film as we 
know it today is both an art and an in- 
dustry. The interpenetrations of social 
function and aesthetic development, 
which the author is so quick to perceive 
in the primitive arts, escaped her 
when she came to apply the same analy- 
sis to film. Although no one knows 
better than Miss Deren the financial 
difficulties of film production, the vast 
expenses involved, she fails to see how 
this relates to film art. It is the specific 
nature of the film that it can be copied 
and shown to thousands of people in 
hundreds of places at the same time. 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 


CONFLICT AND 
SUSPENSE 


Franc Johnson's tense 
naturalistic one act drama 


THE HUNTER 


now released. 


For reading, send 35¢ to 


HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WE SPECIALIZE and are swc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-te- 
Find” books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write wus 
stating “Wants.” No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 




































DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


ART IN MODERN BALLET 
(210 plates) 
George Amberg 


$15.00 


THE MUSE'S DARLING 
(Christopher Marlowe) 
Chories Norman 


PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITING 
Albert 8. Crews 


SEASON IN THE SUN 


(reviews, stories, etc.) 
Wolcott Gibbs 


QUIZ BOOK OF THE SEVEN ARTS 
deo Ranson & Richard Pack 


ANYTHING FOR A LAUGH 
ed. Bennett Cerf 


HELLO MOMMA 
George Jessel 


THEATRE WORLD 
Bound-2.50 paper-1.50 


SOVIET SCENES (6 plays) 4.50 
trans. Alexander Bokshy 


FOUR PLAYS BY HOLBERG 
trans. Henry Alexander 


2.50 


THE WINSLOW BOY 
Terence Rattigan 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
Emmet Lavery 


2.00 


48 W. 52d St. New York 19, N. Y. 





THE STAGE IS SET 


by Lee Simonson 


A descriptive and critical history of theatrical pro- 
duction from the early theatre to the present day 
in the terms of scenic design. Contains notable 
chapters on the poetic drama, the function of 
scenery in the theotre of ideos, the Greek and 
medieval theatres, the thectre of Moliere, the Shoke- 
@eocrean stage, the beginning of stage realism dur- 
ing the Renaissance, the innovations of the Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen, the ideols of Gordon Craig, and 
the contributions of Adolphe Appia te scenic design 
and lighting in theatre and opera. 

“. . . « Informed, broadminded, and makes the 
fiveliest reading.''—8rooks Atkinson in N. Y. Times. 

5% « 8%. 585 poges. Profusely illustrated. 
Originally published at $5.50. 

$3.75 


MASTERS OF THE DRAMA 


by John Gassner 


The fomous, comprehensive, historical and critical 
@udy of the dramo from primitive times to ovr own 
doy, in all nations. This encyclopedic work pro- 
wdes a detailed account of the work of all the 
mojer dromotists, summorizes ond analyzes thelr 
importont plays, and relotes their work to thelr 
lives, and their lives to the social and intellectual 
history of their times. It is the only history of 
the theatre revised to cover the 1940-45 war period. 

- . hos no competitors in its field . . . 
would seem to require spoce on every well-stocked 
thectre shelf . . .""—€. J. &. Iscocs in Theatre Arts. 

Revised, exponded, popularly priced 1945 edition. 
5% = 8%. 804 poges. 2! plates. Detailed index. 
Originally published at $3.75. 

$3.00 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS 


1780 Broadway, DEPT. TA, New York 19, N. Y. 
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And from that fact—which is as 
much a characteristic of the film as the 
editing principle — arises the economic 
foundation of all film production, 
even the productions of Miss Deren. 


Advance-guard film-making is and > 


must remain a small and very special 
kind of production, talking to a small 
and very special kind of audience. It 
is right and just and quite necessary 
that the workers in this field have faith 
in what they are doing. Miss Deren has 
that faith, and cogent arguments to 
back it up. Her dispute with all other 
film-makers is certainly well-reasoned, 
if not realistic. And her pamphlet, 
whose original, anagrammatic form is 
itself an evidence of her original think- 
ing on the problems of her art, offers a 
valuable insight into the philosophy 
and aesthetic that shapes the film out- 
side of Hollywood. 


ARTHUR ROSEN HEIMER, JR. 


British THEATRE, by Peter Noble 
(British Yearbooks: 21/-). 

HE WARTIME record of the English 
, ewe is something that theatre de- 
votees the world over may well be 
proud of. In the teeth of every kind of 
bomb, in spite of blackouts, shortages, 
dangers and discouragements the ar- 
tists and craftsmen of the theatre con- 
tinued valiantly to carry on their work, 
supplying some semblance of civilized 
living, some escape from intolerable 
anxiety for a people engaged in fight- 
ing the crucial battle of the century. 
It is good to have this record available 
in book form. 
Peter Noble, who is himself an actor, 
is a prolific writer about every phase 
of theatre activity. In this volume 
he has assembled, reorganized and 
rounded out his writings on the the- 
atrical activities in Great Britain dur- 
ing the war. Mr. Noble believes, as do 
many English observers, that the Eng- 
lish theatre is moving into an impor- 
tant new phase ‘out of the war.’ He 
says, “There has arisen a strong non- 
commercial theatre which, allied with 
the finest elements of the commercial 
stage, will yet create in England a thea- 
tre for the people, a theatre which will 
shoulder proudly the great dramatic 
traditions of the country.’ 
His book is a record of the steps 
taken in this direction through the ac- 
tivities of CEMA and the experimental 
theatres, as well as a complete presen- 
tation of West End productions during 
the war years. He has included 80 pho- 
tographs of important actors in per- 
formance and he devotes about half 
his book to a biographical index of the 





Specimens of 
ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM: 


XVII-XX CENTURIES 


Collected, and with 
an Introduction and Glossary 
of Actors, Characters, etc., by 


A. C. WARD 


A LITERARY collection of special 
appeal to everyone interested in the 
theatre, this fascinating book sheds a 
clearer light upon the course of English 
dramatic criticism than any previous 
single volume. Representing more than 
fifty authors beginning with Leigh 
Hunt, the volume includes comments 
of devotees like Pepys, as well as formal 
essays and first-night notices by pro- 
fessional dramatic critics. Among the 
moderns included are George Bernard 
Shaw, Max Beerbohm, C. E. Montague, 
St. John Ervine, James Agate, Ivor 
Brown and Virginia Woolf. 


No. 498 of The World's Classics $1.10 


An Introduction to 


STUART DRAMA 
By Frederick S. Boas. An introduction 
to the chief English playwrights whose 
work falls mainly, or entirely, berween 
the accession of James I an2@ the Res- 
toration. Frontispiece. $4.00 
Poems and Dramas of 
FULKE GREVILLE, 
First Lord Brooke 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
GEOFFREY BULLOUGH. With commen- 
tary, appendices, short bibliography 
and index to Introductions. 2 volumes. 
$15.00 
Plays about the 

THEATRE in ENGLAND 
By D. F. Smith. From The Rehearsal in 

1671 to the Licensing Act in 1737. 
Illustrated. $4.00 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


A Study of Facts and Problems by E. K. 
Chambers. 2 volumes. Maps. — 
l 


RESTORATION COMEDY 
1660-1720 
By Bonamy Dobrée. Criticism of the 


period and, in particular, comic writers. 
$2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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THE 

GRACE HICKOX 

STUDIO 
fer special training in 

SPEECH and ACTING 
announces courses for alertness credit 

© correction ef speech dificuledes 
and foreign accents 


© fundamen-als of dramatic at 
rind staging of plays 
For registration write or phone 
GRACE HICKOX HARRISON 
STEINWAY HALL — Stedie 705 
113 Weet 57th St. New York 19, M ¥. 
COlumbus 5-0776 





WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Division of 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B.F.A. in speech and art and B.M. 
Fer Catalogue and information address: 


The Dean 
WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Macon, Geergia 





Paul 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional Schoo! with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
Tully Rauipped Theatre; Diploms 
ances; Fully ni ; 

e and Degree Courses; Evening ty 
temester Openings Febrvary and September 
Fer Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
teom 403-64 £. Lake Street, Chicege 1, Ill. 
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leading figures in the English theatre. 
As a summary of a dramatic period in 
England’s history and as a valuable 
reference book this volume will surely 
find its way to the desks and book- 
shelves of all theatre-minded readers. 


Tue PLeAsurE oF THER Company, 
An Anthology of Civilized Writing, 
edited by Louis Kronenberger (Knopf: 
$5). 
NE OF our most civilized critics 
and anthologists takes time from 
his daily duties as drama reviewer for 
Time and PM to do for the urbane 
writer through the ages what he has 
earlier done for eighteenth-century lit- 
erature. The Pleasure of Their Com- 
pany is current and choice, as one of 
Mr. Kronenberger’s employers would 
say. Its selections run from Petronius 
to Max Beerbohm, Voltaire to Virginia 
Woolf, the Goncourts to Henry Adams. 
For theatermensch there is Congreve’s 
The Way of the World reprinted in 
full; for the immediate-minded in the 
theatre there is Henry James’ novel, 
Washington Square, which is being 
transposed to the stage this very season. 
In an introduction as well-composed 
as the selections themselves Mr. Kro- 
nenberger says: “There is no divine 
mystery, and little human poetry, in 
worldliness; there is notably less virtue 
than vice, and possibly less decency 
than decorum. But there is all the same 
an immense amount of good sense, of 
wit, of brilliance, of insight, of grace, 
and of what is best called style; if the 
deepest things in life seem foreign to 
it, all but the deepest things are fish 
into its net.’ So, the perennially ac- 
ceptable choices unfolded in this book. 
They are guaranteed to provide pol- 
ished reading entertainment and send 
you to your shelves for more of the 
same. 


THEATRE Wor.p, 1945-1946 Season 
(Daniel Blum: $1.50; Deluxe, $2.50). 

HIS ANNUAL, now in its second 

season, is a convenient illustrated 
record of the plays that opened on 
Broadway last season as well as those 
that didn’t come into town. The casts 
and production credits of each play are 
included and there are a great many 
photographs, most of them well chosen 
and well reproduced, although the lay- 
out has a crowded look. Biographical 
notes on a great many players and a 
few other theatre people are included. 
There is also a section devoted to brief 
obituaries of theatre people who died 
during the season, and a single index 
listing every person and play. 
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are in the 
spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 
facilities. More than 100,000 
costumes in stock. 


Write ws for an estimate 


BRO O K §& 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 T 









THEATRICAL 
Fabrics 
for COSTUMES Ba 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 
AD 
MAJOR SOUND EFFECT | 
RECORDS ) 
We offer you, through our long | 
experience, the quality and 
tones you desire in any sound 
effect you need. Up 
Distributed by | 
Thomas J. Valentino, Inc. : 
1600 Breadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Tr 





cOSTUMES 
y EAVES 


A Famous &y-Line of the Theatre! 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 

where. 100,000 costumes in stock Q 
—promptly available at very & 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


Suilding 








* NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Established 1870 


S' WEST %6th ST 
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THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 

Tue Best Prays, 1945-1946, edited 
«ey Burns Mantle (Dodd, Mead: 
$3.50). Mr. Mantle’s indispensable 
record of the New York theatre 
(with a bow to Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Southern California and the 
theatre ‘off Broadway’) carries on 
with digests of these plays: State of 
the Union, Dream Girl, Deep Are 
the Roots, The Magnificent Yankee, 
Home of the Brave, Born Yesterday, 
O Mistress Mine, Antigone, Lute 
Song and The Rugged Path. 

Tue Bic Crock, by Kenneth Fear- 
ing (Harcourt, Brace: $2.50). An 
ingeniously conceived if somewhat 
anti-climactic story of a manhunt 
directed by the man himself. So 
sparsely written as to be almost a 
scenario, it should be a good movie. 

BALLET IN ENGLAND, A_ Book of 
Lithographs, by Sheila Jackson 
(Transatlantic Arts, Forest Hills, 
N. Y.: $6.30). Black-and-white 
drawings and colored lithographs of 
various ballets in the English reper- 
tory from the familiar classics to the 
Jooss dances. Charming renditions 
capture a good deal of the varied 
flavors. 

AniIMAL Farm, by George Orwell 
(Harcourt, Brace: $1.75). A brittle 
satire by a leading English critic, in| 
which a farm is taken over by the 
animals, communally developed and 
very soon dictator-led. The allegory, 
while obvious, is judicious; but Mr. 
Orwell was wittier and more at| 
home in his earlier Dickens, Dali} 
and Others as well as in such maga- | 
zine articles as ‘Politics and the Lan- | 
guage.’ 

UnTENDED Grove, by Lee Simonson | 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce: $2). 
Poems by one of our leading de- | 
signers whose most recent work can 
be seen in the current Joan of Lor- 
raine. 

THere Were Two Pirates, by James 
Branch Cabell (Farrar, Straus: $3). | 
A charming fable, in Mr. Cabell’s | 
earlier vein, of Florida’s legendary 
José Gasparilla and his worldly love | 
for Isabel de Castro. Sympathetic 
decorations by John O’Hara Cos- 
grave IT. 

Quiz Book or THE SEVEN Arts, by 
Jo Ransom and Leo Gare! (Summit 
Press: $2.50). Many questions (and 
answers) to help you through those 
long winter evenings by the fire if 
you feel in an ‘Ask Me Another’ 


mood — and if you need more than | 


THEATRE ARTS’ Tormentor to keep | , 
you busy! SUUGUUUETALUEDEDAAUETATUSUEAUDUELOOTOVEGUEGEDEDUEERAETEDEGTOUEDOOUEAED EOD OG ED OD EOOELADUSUODO COED EO EDEL IOOOHAbOENE 








DIALECTON 


The NEW Audio-Visual Method of Learning Dialects 





The DIALECTON Album contains eight 
recorded European-American dialects plus the 
DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK. 
The dialects include French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Greek, Russian and Yiddish. 


For Self-Instruction or Classroom Use 


The DIALECTON METHOD has been ap- 
proved by authorities of Stage, Screen, Radio, 
and Education. Actors, students, directors, writers, 
teachers find the DIALECTON METHOD the 
simplest and most convenient way of studying 
dialects. 





PRICE $15 PREPAID (PLUS 10% FED. TAX) 


TALECTON, inc. 


250 West 49th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








Look for DIALECTON-AMERICAN 


next in the series of releases 
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The Tormentor 


Named for a familiar bit of stage 
equipment, The Tormentor is a com- 
posite creature of phenomenal memory; 
whose pleasure it is to catch you out 
on your theatrical lore.Can you answer 


his questions?’ 


Animal Crackers 


FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES - CURTAINS 


The following set offers an excursion 
into the animal kingdom via ten differ. 


Write for Free Booklet: ent shows. Each statement should be 

“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show : identified first by the animal, and see. 

wD ! ‘ ond by the title of the pertinent dra 

Z\AN S N matic work (remember, this may in 

— Cc 4 clude movies, opera, etc., as well @ 
ESTABLISHED 1842 “ P plays 

EW YORK 18, N.Y. 3 ; Count 10 for each correct answet, 


142 W. 44 ST., N EM A score of 00 « ntitles you to a free trip 
BOSTON: 260 TR ‘ to the zoo; 70, a special ticket to the 
Go: 125 NO. Ww ° ‘ seal-feeding ; 80,a ride on the elephant. 
cHICe ELES: 731 ov * Answers below, if you twist your head 
Los ANG , : around. 
1. This member of the Leporidae 
family spent most of his time at 
Charlie’s. 


2. This bird served two famous ae 





tresses, 
“ele eadk :. An insect colony was given to 4 
petulant invalid. 
4. Canis Familiaris eloped to Italy, 
2 . >. This wiggler ended a kingdom 
A SHEET OF GELATINE iil 


|and completed an empire. 
| 


| 6. Felis Leo put his foot down in the ] 


OR A COMPLETE THEATRE | wrong place. 


7. Only he knew his master’s voice. 
8. Genus Rattus: native habitat, 
| Virginia. 
stage lighting service | g. All God’s chillun on a Mediter 


ranean cruise. 


Century offers schools and little theatre groups a unique 


: j : 10 Hoopoo against the gods 
Engineered lighting equipment designed 


LT 


to meet every theatre requirement. A gen 
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eration of protessional stage experience to | | am 
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program or a new stage lighting installa 
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Auditorium and Stage 1 
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CENTURY Lighting Equipment is ENGINEERED Lighting Eq lupment IepLlsyg OF IIB e& seM AIT) YOroY ¢ 
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CENTURY LIGHTING, Inc. Caso ut Saniey 
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it still means a lot to him! 








